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Sometime 


when you find your bookkeeping and accounting departments behind 
in their work, you are going to make up your mind to eliminate 
such conditions by installing Kalamazoo Loose Leaf equipment. 


Therefore, get the facts now. 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO Sales and Service offices everywhere MICHIGAN 
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ONG ago people aban- 
doned the quill for 
the steel pen. Now 

your bank’s correspond- 
ence is done with the 
typewriter. The adding 
machine has increased the 
speed and accuracy of 
bank accounting. 


The Lightning—A Bank Machine 


—has similarly doomed to the discard the laborious hand 
method of paying coin—change making. 


The operation is simply one light pressure of the keys, and the correct change is 
instantly ready to fall into the teller’s cupped hand ata mere touch of the finger tips. 


Many seconds per operation, There is no counting, no 
countless minutes of your clients’ time, holding up of a long line. Clients 
many valuable hours a day of your appreciate the improved service af- 
bank’s time, are saved. forded by a Lightning. 


Speed— Efficiency— Accuracy 


The Lightning affords greater speed, more efhciency and absolute 
accuracy. It is the first simple keyboard, practical, absolutely satisfactory machine of the kind. 


It is the way used by modern, enterprising banks everywhere. The Light- 
ning, like the typewriter and the adding machine, has come to stay. 


The size is 914x12x15\4 in. Guaranteed for ten years. Write 
us and our representative will call or we will ship direct. 


LIGHTNING COIN CHANGER COMPANY 


Dept. A. L. 9, 34-36 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
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= Make the “Liberty Bell” a Christmas Bell z 
= IN CONNECTION WITH A NEW SAVINGS ACCOUNT IT MAKES A MOST APPROPRIATE GIFT = 
= It will bring you more NEW ACCOUNTS AND SUBSEQUENT DEPOSITS every month of the = 
= year than any other method. Last year it produced tremendous results asa special Christmas = 
= Feature. Successful Liberty Bell Home Savings Campaigns are now being carried on in forty-five = 
= different states of the Union. = 
= IT APPEALS TO EVERY TRUE AMERICAN = 
= RA ALIBERTY & ELL BANK es = 
= B° + anda Savings, Pass Book Can ee = = 
= _ _ is an Ideal Xmas Gift s. # = 
= 9 : uz, Make this Your Xmas Bell z» aie? i = 
= ‘a ~~ t iy me 4 eg ie. — 
= TRONG y “SB 7 ' *: M k th = 
= CONSTRUCTION, \ Rin the IBERTY — Les | ake e IT IS A REPLICA OF = 
[== CONVENIENT SIZE. ¢ | BELL ® mie 4 tS <= LIBERTY BELL Your = 
= BRONZE FINISH. ‘ ay F wy ) d | for 1920 = 
= = ill Mean ¥ L| Xmas cna 
= couuste pir ot tiee,, sckan.nd Ven. A Gilt that Grows Liserty set. = 
= ees inValue IT POSSESSES A = 
= INCLUDING STRONG en HISTORIC, = 
— NEWSPAPER COPY . PATRIOTIC, = 
= WINDOW DISPLAY ORNAMENTAL } 
= AND MOTION AND = 
— PICTURE SLIDES ek . SENTIMENTAL = 
= FURNISHED VALUE — 
= IN CONNECTION = 
i= = 
2 ee 
= A Christmas Window Display THAT’S A WINNER. We can furnish decorations similar to the above = 
i= The Liberty Insurance Bank of Louisville, Ky., have ordered make any difference with the starting of Liberty Bell Sav- = 
j= fourteen different times during the past year and secured ings accounts. = 
|= thousands of new accounts. On January 10, 1920, this The Farmers & Merchants Bank of Odessa, Wash., write = 
= bank writes: on January 6, 1920: = 
= “The demand for the Liberty Bell Home Savings Bank has “We will just remark that we have nearly doubled our = 
= been tremendous and it has been hard to keep up to this savings accounts during the last two months as a result of — 
i= demand. Our method of advertising has been a few news- our Liberty Bell Bank Campaign.” _ 
= paper ads and appropriate decorations of our lobby, con- = 
= necting the Liberty Bell Home Savings Bank with the Another says: It has produced for us 1000 new accounts = 
{= Christmas spirit and suggest them as an ideal gift. We in one day. = 
= are more than pleased with the result.” 2 ’ ‘ = 
= The Marion State and Savings Bank, of Marion, IIl., say on Today, July 16th, a shipment of 10,000 is going forward to = 
= one of the biggest financial institutions of the country, with = 
= December 26, 1919: . — 
= =O A ‘ sal a capital and surplus of $10,000,000 and resources of more = 
— y a wi ese Danks an are start- — 
—_ ing alot of new accounts with them. Our Christmas Club than $100,000,000. They State that they hope to use 100,000 = 
— is in full swing at the present time, but it does not seem to within a comparatively short time. = 
= Liberty Banks will increase your business. Order now to = 
= insure delivery. Indications point to a greater demand than = 
| = we can supply. = 
= Fall information concerning our service for bankers FREE = 
= for the asking. Write now! = 
= The Bankers Savings & Credit System Co. = 
= Capital . . . . $225,000 = 
= our cHaMPion Home sanx Madison Ave. and West 103rd St. © CLEVELAND, OHIO [iecery stucnowe cavince Bank = 
= = 
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Bankers Recognize Motor Trucks as an 
Indispensable Necessity 


STARTLING transportation crisis today menaces business. 

The railroads are short 400,000 freight cars, 4,000 locomotives, 

and terminal and equipment facilities that will require billions of 
dollars and years of time to supply. 


The question is: What will business do? Will it suffer complete or 
partial paralysis and tremendous loss? How high will railroad rates go? 
Thousands of business men are answering these questions with motor 
trucks for hauls up to 60 miles. They are not gambling with their 
investments. They are not willing to be completely dependent on 
unstable railroad conditions. 

Big bankers are in complete accord with these men. ‘They now know 
that motor trucks are always a mecessity—an economic business invest- 
ment—never a luxury. They are lending millions for the purchase of 
motor trucks because trucks are inexpensive, speedy and most reliable. 


A new book, reproducing statements from leading bankers on this 
question, will be mailed free on request. Also a book telling why 
Service motor trucks, after 10 years of remarkable performance, stand 
foremost in solving the transportation problem. 


MOTOR TRUCKS 
Builders of Business 


27 
of 


SERVICE MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, Wabash, Indiana, U.S.A. 


NEW YORK —87-89 West End Avenue CHICAGO — 2617-25 South Wabash Avenue 


ADVERTISING SECTION 

















What About Banking as a Career? 


A Frank Discussion of Present-day Opportunity that 


Raises Pertinent Questions and Gives the Answers 
By WILLIAM MARVIN JACKSON 


Associate Editor, Forbes Magazine 


OES banking as a profession still 
have the hold upon the popu- 
lar imagination that it once did? 

Are as many parents entertain- 
ing the fond dream of having a 
banker in the family? 

Are there as many young men 
looking enviously at the teller in 
his cage and longing for the day when 
they can write after the word profes- 
sion—"banker’’? ‘i 

A generation ago when the young man ‘* 
said to his elder, “I’m offered a position 
in a bank—would you advise me to take 
it? — ninety-nine times out of a hundred the 
answer wouldbe: “By all means. Banking is the 
backbone of business. The banker is a leader, an 
honored citizen. Accept that offer. Youcan't go wrong.” 

Is the answer the same today? 

Not so very long ago | was serving as an employ- 
ment manager in a bank. Frequently I addressed 
groups of public and high school students and after- 
ward interviewed many students who would shortly 
leave school. Here is the story I very often heard: 

“[ used to think I would like to work in a bank. 
But my father didn't like the idea. He said banking 
is slow, and that outside of a few positions at the top 
there are very few banking jobs that pay much. 
What do you say?” 

The other night I attended a vocational lecture. 
The audience was composed for the most part of young 
people about to enter business. The speaker reviewed 
the principal business and financial occupations, out- 
lining briefly the qualifications required in each, the 
nature of the work and the opportunities offered. 
When he came to banking he said, in part: 

“Fifteen years ago I would have said to those of 
you who possess the qualifications | have mentioned, 
‘Get into a bank if youcan. It’s a fine career for you.’ 
Today I could perhaps say the same thing—but with 
‘reservations. Banking, of course, is a great busi- 
ness, and in some ways offers unusual advantages. 
But after many years of pretty close observation I am 
almost tempted to say to you now, ‘If you are the 
kind that is overflowing with life and energy, if you 
have an active imagination and feel that you want to 
be up and at it all the time—on your business toes, so 
to speak—then I'm not at all sure that I would advise 
you to get a job in a bank.” 


















Are Z ee = ‘ Ne 
there as 
many young 
men looking 
enviously at 
the teller in his 
cage? 

For some time 
I have been writing 
a daily article in one 
of the New York papers addressed to the young 
man in business. As might be expected, | am the 
recipient of no small amount of mail from boys and 
young men (and quite a few young women) working 
in all kinds of business and financial institutions. 
Sometimes I talk with them personally. The out- 
standing fact of this correspondence and of these 
interviews is that there is a deep-rooted conviction 
that banking does not offer to the average young man 
as good opportunities for making money and getting 
ahead as the commercial field. 

During the past four or five years I have had 
occasion in various parts of the country to discuss 
this subject with many parents, teachers and young 
people. And I can say that only now and then have 
I heard the old opinion expressed. For the most part, 
the feeling seemed to be: “There are toomany routine 
jobs in a bank, and too few positions of responsibility 
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in comparison with the number of 
people employed. The same 
amount of application will take a 
young man farther in a business 
concern than in a bank.”’ 

To my mind the above and other 
evidence that | shall not mention 
is conclusive. Banking does not 
have the hold upon the popular 
imagination that it once did— 
parents and teachers are no longer 
practically unanimous in approving 
banking as a career—fewer young 
people are looking with envy upon 
the teller in his cage. 

Why? 

When | was seventeen I had 
the bank bug bad and applied 
for a job in our town 
bank. The salary 
offered me was less 
than I could make 
in other lines. [| 
called the officer's 
attention tothe fact. 

“Oh! he exclaimed, 
“but you must remember 
that this is a bank.” 
Which being interpreted 
meant: ‘Since working 
in abank isnoordinary privilege, 
youcan't expect to get the ordinary 
pay. It’s worth the difference to 
be here.” 

I don’t want to imply for a 
moment that every banker had 
this attitude. But a sufficient 
number had it to create the impres- 
sion in the minds of many people 
that the banks were trying to make 
capital out of their popularity— 
were trying to take advantage of 
their favorable situation. 

Of course, they were encouraged 
in this by certain well-to-do fathers 
who were willing to have their boys 
work for nothing if they could get 
them into a bank. In fact, some 
years ago when one of the New 
York banks worked out an appren- 
ticeship course to attract a higher 
class of young men, a number of 
letters were received from parents 
asking that their boys be con- 
sidered and wanting to know what 
the cost would be. They were 
willing to pay for the privilege of 
having their boys work in the 


bank and take the special course. 
The officers of that bank had 
learned from experience that it 
doesn't pay to have people around 
who are more students than work- 
ers. Oneof the officers told me that 
in previous years they had admitted 
the sons of the wealthy and of the 
prominent, but that it turned out 
to be mighty poor business. “We 
were guardians—not employers,” 
he said, “‘and in spite of 
the powerful 
pressure 
brought to 
bear, we 















He found in his institution something like forty 
men, well advanced in years, who have been 
allowed to goon year after year without the small- 
est chance of ever getting anything better 
determined at last upon the policy 
of employing workers—people who 
could deliver—who had to depend 
upon their own ability and initia- 
tive.” 

That banks generally did take 
advantage of the old sentiment 
about working in a bank was 
clearly reflected by the figures 
comparing bank salaries with sala- 
ries paid in other businesses, that 
[ prepared with some care five 
years ago. Since then the situation 
has changed considerably, but at 
that time I found that there was a 
difference of from one to five 
dollars in the weekly salaries paid 
office boys, runners, typists, stenog- 
raphers and certain clerks, by the 
banks on one hand and the most 
reputable business houses on the 
other. 





I found that some banks sought 
to make up for the difference by 
giving periodical bonuses, thus 
openly acknowledging that their 
salary scale was low. The fact that 
during the past year a number of 
banks, have increased all salaries 
by the amount of the bonus pre- 
viously given is proof that giving 
bonuses to make up for salary 
deficiencies will not work as a 
permanent proposition. As a tem- 
porary measure to help employees 
meet the higher cost of living, 
bonus-giving is undoubtedly wise 

and just. But that is an 
entirely different proposi- 

tion from the one we are 
considering. 

It will be interest- 
ing in this connec- 
tion to quote what 
an officer of a local 

banktoldme recently. 

His bank is oneof those 

that has recently made 

the increase mentioned 
above. 

“Our bonus plan was no good,” 
he said, “because our employees 
knew that it was not a real bonus 
but salary. It took both to put our 
salary schedule on a par with 
salaries paid in business. The 
result was that immediately after 
each bonus payment, one was 
reminded of the second book in the 
Bible. We've increased all salaries 
by the amount of the previous 
year's bonus and now we are work- 
ing on a real bonus plan—one based 
upon performance and merit. I 
find that banks generally have 
given little thought to scientific 
bonus plans—a thing which they 
could most profitably do.” 

Consider another criticism. Is 
it true that a bank is no place for 
the young man who has a great 
amount of imagination, energy and 
pep? In other words, is bank 
work “‘slow’’? 

Unquestionably, banks need 
young men of life and _ vigor, 
possessing constructive imagina- 
tion and fine inherent ability. But 
from the very nature of things, the 
banker must possess sound judg- 





ment—the ability to think clearly, 
sanely and perhaps conservatively. 

Are the two sets of qualities 
incompatible? Not at all, provided 
that the enthusiasm and energy be 
properly tempered and directed. 
But as the situation now stands, 
the tendency in many banks is to 
curb these qualities—not to direct 
and conserve them. 

“Our people mustn't be too 
ambitious,” said a bank officer to 
me. “Education and training are 
all right in their place but we 
cant afford to stir our 
people up too much, or 
they ll get dissatisfied 
and quit. There's one 
thing you want to keep 
in mind about bank 
work—there are some jobs 
that are nothing but ruts 
and we've got to employ 
a lot of people who'll be sat- 
isfied to stay in that kind of a 
job.” Only recently an officer of 
another bank told me practically 
the same story. 

Now, while I recognize that these 
two men do not speak for bankers 
generally, I have observed that 
there is a strong tendency on the 
part of many bankers to view the 
matter in much the same light. 

With even a relatively few bank- 
ers taking this attitude (though 
they certainly don't air the opinion) 
is it hard to understand why so 
many people nowadays regard bank 
work as slow? The officers may 
not give voice to their views—but 
their clerks, the victims of such a 
narrow policy, who have occupied 
the same jobs for years have no 
hesitancy about it. 

“But,” says some banker, “how 
are you going to get around the 
fact that we do need ‘safe and 
sane employees, and the fact 
that we haven't enough jobs at 
the top to take care of very many 
live wires?” 

In the first place, I wouta watcn 
the matter of selection a little more 
carefully. I would try to select 
people possessing the right combi- 
nation of qualities—that is, people 
with ability and energy and enthu- 


























siasm—but also with poise, patience 
and sound judgment. I would 
employ the best and give them the 
best possible training. Under such 
a plan I might not keep some of my 
men so long, but I wouldn't have a 
weak spot in my organization—I 
would have a competent, efficient 
man on every job. Granting that I 
might keep some men only half as 
long, | would get twice as much 
work out of them—I could get along 
with a smaller force. If I had a 

man whom I knew I could never 
promote to a respon- 
sible position I 
would tell him so 
frankly, so that 
while he is yet 
young he can 
get out and 


“As I see it, 
there's too 
wide a gap in 
the average / 
bank between { 
the higher 

clerkships 
and the assist- 
ant cash- 
ierships. 
Very oft- 
en itisa 
veritable 
gulf that, 
eventothe ©7 | 
advanced “SG 
clerks, seems too wide and too difficult to span” 
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try something else. Only re- 
cently the new president of a 
large New York bank told me 
that he found in his institution 
something like forty men, well 
advanced in years, who have been 
allowed to go on year after year 
without the smallest chance of ever 
getting anything better. Most of 
them are not now competent to 
hold down their jobs. They are 
behind the times. They are past 
re-educating. 

“What are you going to do 
about it?”’ I asked. 

“Pension them. It’s our fault 
that they are here, so now it’s up to 
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us to take care of them. Some of 
these men should have been told 
twenty years ago to get out and try 
some other work. 

“If men of good ability are 
selected and if these men are given 
the proper training, it will be sel- 
dom necessary to go outside for 
men to fill the advanced positions, 
and the much too common prac- 
tice of appointing outsiders to 
officerships could be largely dis- 
continued. 

“If part of the money spent on 
the hiring of experienced people 
were devoted to the careful selec- 
tion of beginners—public, high 
school and college graduates—and 
the balance used to give them a 
thorough training, we would have 
an entirely different situation 
inbankingtoday. I’msure 

that such a plan would 

greatly reduce bank labor 

turnover, allow the aver- 
age employee to make 
* normal progress, and enable 
"us to select more of our 
~ officers from the ranks.” 
In a recent discussion of this 
subject, another bank officer 
made these interesting obser- 
vations: 
“The present method or plan of 
organization in banks may be 
necessary, but it is certainly un- 
fortunate from a personnel stand- 
point. “You have to cater too much 
to the officers’ is the reason some 
of our men give for resigning. As 
I see it, there's too wide a gap in 
the average bank between the 
higher clerkships and the assist- 
ant cashierships. Very often it is a 
veritable gulf that, to even the ad- 
vanced clerks, seems too wide and 
too difficult to span. 

“The result is that some banks 
take on the air of a kingdom, 
with its ruling class, its aristocracy 
and such things. 

“Tt seems to me that men hign 
up in commercial life are on the 
whole less imperious than bank 
officials, are more democratic in 
their attitude toward their sub- 
ordinates. 

“A very wholesome and desirable 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Where Money Could Talk For You 


‘Money has always been an interesting subject.” 


OINS 

from the 
world’s pock- 
ets — in the 
schools of Alaska, Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington they are used as a 
feature of visual instruction. The 
Department of Junior Red Cross 
of the Northwestern Division, with 
headquarters at Seattle, Washing- 
ton, has thirty sets of these coins 
in circulation. As soon as they 
serve one school, they go to an- 
other. Why wouldn't it be practical 
for banks in sections where such 
work is not carried on to purchase 
complete sets of coins and use them 
as advertising features? 

Each complete set includes the 
following coins: Austria, krone and 
heller; Belgium, franc and cen- 
time; China, tael and cash; Den- 
mark, krone and ore; France, franc 
and centime; Great Britain, shil- 
ling and penny; Greece, drachma 
and lepton; Holland, guilder and 
cent; Italy, lira and centesimo; 
Japan, yen and sen; Mexico, peso 
and centavo; Norway, krone and 
ore; Sweden, krone and ore; Rus- 
sia, ruble and kopeck; Spain, peseta 
and centimo; Switzerland, franc 
and centime; Portugal, rei and 
centavo; Germany, mark and 


of their district 


The Circulation of Sets of Coins of All Nations 
Among Schools of Northwest Suggests Opportunity _ been an inter- 


By ALFRED POWERS 


pfennig; Turkey, piaster and para. 

The thirty sets cost only about 
two hundred dollars. Each set is 
fixed up in an attractive way be- 
fore it is sent out. The silver and 
copper coin of each country is put 
in a small envelope that is heavy 
and_ serviceable. 
France,’ the envelope reads, for 
example, “1 franc, 1 10-centime 
piece. In addition to this there 
is a syllabus giving the usual value 
of the coin in our money and its 
present value. 

By means of rubber bands these 
diminutive envelopes are attached 
scale-like to a strip of heavy card- 
board the same width as_the en- 
velopes. The cardboards are then 
placed in a heavy envelope, which 
in turn is enclosed (like a formal 
invitation or announcement) in 
another envelope. In this double 
covering they go through the mail 
without injury. 

This exhibit makes a big hit and 
has a real value in the school room. 
It appeals to students in many 
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“The coins of 





There is an opportunity for banks to circulate sets of coins from the world’s pockets among the schools 


ways. Money 
has always 


esting sub- 

ject. The Spartan, who under the 
currency system of Lycurgus, had 
to hitch up a yoke of oxen to take 
money enough to town to buy a sack 
of flour; the wampum of the In- 
dians; the two-cent value of the 
German mark today ; doubloons and 
the like in old sea tales; misers lav- 
ing their hands in their secret treas- 
ures; Croesus who had so much 
and Caesar who lacked so many 
sesterces of having nothing; the 
widow's mite—in a thousand in- 
stances history and literature bear 
witness to the glamour and romance 
of money. It is of never-failing in- 
terest to men, women and children. 
And, since that is true and since 
the opportunity exists, what is to 
hinder a wide-awake bank from 
purchasing a few sets of coins, such 
as have been described, and circu- 
lating them free among the schools 
of the district covered by its busi- 
ness? This would certainly be a 
unique and appropriate advertising 
feature. Each little envelope could 
carry, in addition to the informa- 
tion about its coins, the name and 
(if desired) a picture of the bank. 








A Thousand Little Business Men 


The Boys’ and Women’s Banks of an Ohio Institution 
Ineulcate Thrift and the Methods of Modern Business 


ACH a distinct bank in itself, 
the boys’ and the women’s de- 
partments of the First Trust and 
Savings Bank of Canton, Ohio, are 
new and business-attracting fea- 
tures. 

Because, when a lad, he was 
thrown out of a bank for no other 
offense than that of peeping through 
the tellers window in an effort to 
fathom the mysteries of a banking 
institution, Frank Collins, executive 
officer of the First Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, has organized what is 
believed to be the first boys’ bank 
in the world. 

“The irate teller caught me by 
the collar and hustled me out the 
door before I had time to explain. 
At home I had a good cry. And 
that’s why I started the boys’ bank. 
No lad shall suffer the hurt I felt. 


Then, too, the boy of today, well. 


trained in the virtue of thrift and 
in sane business methods, will be- 
come our invaluable citizen and 
successful business man tomorrow. 

“The sooner the boy learns habits 
of thrift and the methods of trade 
and business, the sooner he can 
enter the field successfully. Us- 
ually, young men don’t wake up to 
the necessity of thrift until they 
are twenty or more. Then they 
have a terrific struggle, and many 
fail. Thrift is an essential of 
sound morality and citizenship, 
and the boys’ bank follows 
this belief.” 

With lobby, five tellers’ 
cages and windows, and 
the manager's always 
accessible office, the 
boys department 
occupies a space 
25 by 125 feet in 
the attractive new i. 
home of the First 
Trust and Savings 


By HARRY EDWIN MARTIN 


platform at one window makes it 
easy even for the little lads to 
look the teller in the eyes when 
depositing money or asking ques- 
tions. Specially printed deposit 
slips and bank books further crys- 
tallize the reality of this boys’ bank. 

Each boy who enters, whether to 
transact business or only to look 
around, is treated with simple, 
tactful courtesy. The manager 
and his assistants by example and 
suggestion instruct the juvenile 
customers in making out deposit 
and withdrawal slips; in fact, they 
teach the lads the basic laws of 
thrift and good business. The 
manager often addresses Boy Scout 
and high school meetings on the 
value of savings accounts and on 
banking methods. 

How do the boys of Canton and 
community like their bank? “Sure 
Mike, we like it,’ remarked one 
customer the other day and then 
reported volubly that his cousin 
had $300 on deposit and that he, 
himself, was starting an account 
with one dollar. ‘An’ I'll have 
as much as my cousin, too, one of 
these days,’ he added. 













The lads take an enthusiastic 
interest in making out deposit 
slips and in discovering the general 
principles and ways of banking. 
“They take pride in the fact that 
they have a department all their 
own, says the manager. “And 
they play well their part as little 
business men.” 

The biggest evidence of their 
attitude is that in a city of 87,000 
people over 1000 boys under eight- 
een years of age have started sav- 
ings accounts since the opening of 
the division six months ago. The 
number increases daily. Among 
the depositors are sixty newsboys, 
representing nearly every nation- 
ality. 

A contest, wnich began May 10 
and closed August 20, added a 
large number of new customers. 
Two Shetland ponies were given 
to the two boys who obtained the 
first and second largest number 
of new depositors for the depart- 
ment. Each boy depositor was 
presented with 100 votes. For 


each new juvenile customer that . 


he introduced he was given ten 
more votes. On the first two open- 
ing days 5000 red, white and blue 
caps were presented to the lively 
boys who crowded into the bank 
to learn about the contest. 
The ponies, on display in 
the lobby two days each 
week, attracted numer- 
ous visitors. 
Stockholders of the First 
Trust and Savings Bank 
are. not looking for 
direct profit from 
the boys’ bank. 
Nevertheless, it is 
a powerful indirect 
business-pulling 
medium, attract- 
ing the interest 


Bank. A graduated A graduated platform at one window made it possible or the boys to look the teller in the eye and the accounts 
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of the fathers, 
mothers, broth- 
ers and sisters. 

But outweigh- 
ing all this, Mr. 
Collins points 
out the incalcu- 
lableservicethat 
it renders the 
community and 
the future man- 
hood of the 
state. Judge 
Charles Krich- 
baum of the 
Juvenile Court 
of Stark 
County, Ohio, 
upon visiting 
the bank, said: 
“In my opinion, 
banks are among 
the greatest 
moral agencies of ourcountry. The 
money a boy earns honestly is in a 
highsensea partof his life. He puts 
his days and months and years into 
it—and life is made up of days, 
months and years. When you en- 
courage a boy to save his money, 
you are encouraging him tosave his 
life, and life is the most precious of 
all possessions. 

“It is an established fact in 
morals and political economy,” 
continued the judge, “‘that ‘the boy 
is father of the man’; that is to 
say, what one is as a boy, that he 
is bound to be asaman. Acertain 
amount of money is essential to 
sound morality, self-respect and 
good citizenship, and there is more 
morality and practical religion 
wrought out in diligent, upright 
business and saving than most men 
dream of. Money honestly earned 
and saved stands for the strokes by 
which a man builds up the final 





Two Shetland ponies were given to the two boys who obtained the first and second largest number 
of new depositors for the department 


moral permanency of character, 
manhood and usefulness.” 
Another successful feature of this 
Ohio bank is the women’s depart- 
ment, with two tellers’ windows 
and private rooms exclusively for 
the use of women customers and 
visitors. Household accounts are 
handled to the benefit and liking of 
hundreds of homekeepers who have 
already started accounts. They 
learn the methods of banks and 
keep closer tab on their expendi- 
tures than before they had their 
household accounts. Although 
men are not allowed in the rooms of 
this division, they may make de- 
posits for the gentler sex. Thus 
with a woman manager, special 
pass books and distinct records, 
this is distinctly a women’s bank. 
The commodious rest rooms for 
women on the front mezzanine 
floor are so attractive and con- 
venient that a great number of 





women’s com- 
mittees, such as 
those of the 
Federated 
Clubs, Daugh- 
ters of the 
American Revo- 
lution, and 
Sorosis, hold 
meetings there. 
Women find the 
rooms an excel- 
lent place for 
appointments 
with other 
women. Farm- 
ers’ wives during 
a busy day of 
shopping find 
opportunity 
forrest. And 
all of this 
means that 
the First Trust and Savings Bank 
is rendering real service and at the 
same time winning a steadily in- 
creasing volume of business. 

In the boys’ and the women’s 
banks, as well as in every other 
division, courtesy is a permeating 
factor in the growth of this finan- 
cial institution. “A bank,” says 
Mr. Collins, “is a public servant 
and should. seek to aid everyone 
worthy of help. Believing this 
profoundly, each worker in this 
bank is happy, kindly and cour- 
teous. We cannot get on in any 
other way. Our motto, ‘The 
Bank of Unselfish Usefulness,’ all 
officials and employees insist on 
making literally true.”’ 

Although only three years old, 
the First Trust and Savings Bank, 
because of its forward-looking 
methods and ideals, has risen in 
resources to a place among the first 
banks of northern Ohio. 





ment of your work. 
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HESt. Lawrence Trust Company, Ogdensburg, N. Y. makes 

a special appeal to farmers with letters like the following: 
“This is, of course, your very busy time of the year and we 
want you to feel that we are here to furnish you any kind of 
service that you may need in connection with the develop- 


_ “As usual, the world is looking to the farmer for help and 
is expecting him to produce greater and greater crops. It is 
certainly a compliment that the world pays to our farmers 
and, in spite of the many difficulties he has met, the farmer 


always makes 


gan: 


good. 
“If there is any way in which we can be of service to you, 
do not hesitate to command us. 
“We cordially place at your disposal our up-to-date facili- 
ties and will appreciate your acccunt whether small or large. 
‘‘Next time you are in Ogdensburg I hope you will have a 
few minutes to spare so that ycu can stop in and pay us a 
visit.—(signed) WILLIAM M. STEPHENS, president.” 
Printed at the bottom of the letter head is the bank’s slo- 
“You Find Here Your Personal Interest and 4 Per Cent.” 


His interests are our interests. 
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Granted: Any Reasonable Request 


A Service Department that Reports 


on Anything from Bee Culture to 
Foreign Markets for its Customers 


N official of a big New York 

bank recently received a lengthy 
telegram marked “urgent.” It was 
from a correspondent bank in a 
far western state. Here is the 
substance of it: 

The unaccompanied mother of 
one of the depositors of the inland 
institution was to arrive in New 
York from Europe the next day on 
one of the big liners carrying hun- 
dreds of passengers. Only her 
name was given as a means of 
possible identification. She spoke 
no English. She had to transact 
some important private business in 
Boston and then go to her new 
home in the west. Friends who 
were to welcome her had been 
unavoidably detained. Would the 
New York bank please see if she 
could be located, guided through 
the perplexities of customs’ formal- 
ities, accompanied to a train for 
Boston, directed where to go upon 
her arrival there, and eventually 
instructed how to rejoin her family? 

The bank not only found the 
traveler and performed the other 
services requested but it provided 
her with an escort who accom- 
panied her to the various Boston 
offices she desired to visit, perfected 
transportation arrangements for 
her and eventually saw her safely 
aboard the train which conveyed 
her to her son. 

The next communication that 
came to the official's desk was a 
request for detailed information 
concerning the debts, exports, im- 
ports, and general financial and 
commercial condition of a South 
American country. A group of 


By 
JOHN E. CARLISLE 


bankers desired the material to 
guide them in determining whether 
the bonds of the country were a 
sound investment. The figures and 
data were supplied. 

The bank, which rendered the 
kind of service illustrated by the 
foregoing incidents, is the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York. 
It is prepared to assist its customers 
and friends in this and in many 
other ways not usually associated 
with banking activities because it 
maintains a Service Department 
specially manned and equipped for 
this work. 

Through it the bank is enabled to 
grant virtually any request for 
information or for usual or unusual 
courtesies. It is organized and 
operated on the theory that when- 
ever it is possible to co-operate with 
a friend of the bank in any reason- 
able way, service will be rendered. 
A few years ago far-seeing officers of 
the institution decided that the 
bank should be something more 
than a place in which to keep or 
borrow money—that a modern 
banking institution with depositors 
and connections all over the world 
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ought to be able to exemplify in its 
daily dealings the true, broad, 
meaning of the word ‘“‘service.” 

An important step in carrying 
out this decision was the establish- 
ment of the Service Department. 
At its inception the department 
consisted of the idea in back of the 
enterprise, one man and a stenog- 
rapher. But it soon took on a 
vigorous growth. Today—and it 
is only three years old—it is an 
important adjunct of the big in- 
stitution and is constantly under 
the encouraging eye of the presi- 
dent, James S. Alexander. Its 
destinies are guided and directed by 
James |. Clarke, one of the second 
vice-presidents of the bank. It 
is administered by a manager who 
co-ordinates the activities of six 
division heads. The department 
occupies an entire floor of the big 
building in which the bank is 
located. Included in its equip- 
ment, besides the usual office para- 
phernalia, is an up-to-date reference 
and circulating library. 

The range of subjects handled by 
the department is unrestricted and 
the people and institutions that 
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find its facilities helpful are located 
in all parts of the world and repre- 
sent all divisions of society. 

“We proceed on the basis that 
somewhere among the people or 
records of New York or Washing- 
ton or the world, for that matter, 
can be found an answer to every 
reasonable question that may be 
asked by any officer, customer, or 
friend of the bank,” said Mr. 
Clarke. “We have a versatile and 
balanced staff. We have men and 
women who are experienced econ- 
omists and statisticians. Some are 
especially versed in knowledge of 
the city and of how and where to 
obtain bits of out-of-the-ordinary 
information. All have _ initiative 
and resourcefulness as the _ in- 
dispensable complement of special 
training. 

“Then again, we develop and 
encourage among those who join 
our force a spirit of aggressive 
co-operation without which this 
department would 
be far less capable. 
Team-work spirit is 
absolutely essential 
and its value cannot 
be overestimated.” 

The work con- 
stantly varies, therc- 
by eliminating any possibil- 
ity of the output of the 
department or attitude of its 
members becoming routine. 
To illustrate: 

One day not long ago an 
officer of the bank had occa- 
sion to consider a statement 
mentioning a shipment to this 
country of ‘2,000 tons” of a 
certain commodity. That seemed 
like an exceptionally large amount 
to bring here at one time. So he 
asked the Service Department 
about it. The 2,000 tons” also 
looked like big figures to the 
Statisticians. Their study soon 
brought forth the fact that “2,000 
tons’ would be sufficient to satisfy 
the normal demand for that sub- 
stance in the United States for 
eight years. It was decided that 
“2,000 pounds” were meant. 
Subsequent developments verified 


the correctness of this decision. 

A complete list of automobile 
manufacturers in a foreign country 
was given to an American dis- 
tributor of motor accessories who 
had sought the information from 
his bank. Officers in a distant 
bank, which has an account with 
the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York, were interested in an 
entertainment at which celebrated 
artists were to appear and in the 
preparation for which much money 
was spent. These officers desired 
to insure the enterprise so that, if 
the spread of the recent influenza 
epidemic prevented its production, 
the promoters would be reimbursed 
for their expenses. The Service 
Department, to which the appeal 
was directed, found an agent for a 
British firm who agreed to provide 
the necessary protection. 

A depositor in another bank 
wanted to learn how his wife could 
sell, without leaving this country, 
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The unaccompanied 
mother of one of 
the depositors of an 
inland institution g® 
was to arrive in New | 
York from Eurore 
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some real estate in South Africa 
that she had inherited. His bank 
asked its New York representative, 
the National Bank of Commerce, 
how this could be done. The 
Service Department furnished the 
information in detail. 

From a depositor who was tem- 
porarily residing in the Canadian 
northwest came an urgent request 
for any information that might help 
one of his servants to raise honey- 
bees successfully. General instruc- 
tions from an expert were sent him 
together with the names of dealers 
from whom the necessary equip- 
ment might be obtained. 

A New England bank in behalf of 
one of its customers asked if it 
would be possible to obtain the 
date of the death in New York City 
of a man with a name almost as 
common as John Smith. No ad- 
dress was given and the only 
information in possession of the 
inquirer was that the man had died 
in one of the five boroughs of 
New York between 1916 and 

1919. The customer needed 
proof of the date in order to 
settle an estate, and wrote 
. his bank that he had 
exhausted every 
effort at his com- 
mand to obtain it 
but had been unsuc- 
cessful. The New 
England institution, 
a correspcadent of 
the Nat.onal Bank of 
Commerce in New 
York, had had some expe- 
rience with the Service 
Department, so it passed 
the request along. It was 
able to give its customer 
the desired date, attested 
and certified in proper 
legal form. 

On one occasion the Service 
Department was requested to lo- 
cate and send to a correspondent 
bank a series of rare historical 
prints for display purposes. The 
pictures were forwarded. Offficials 
of another bank wanted some 
original ideas for booths and deco- 
rations for an industrial fair in 
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“TODAY The Industrial Department of an Old New York Bank _ increaseduse 


if a man- 


of labor- 


ufacturer or Adopts a New Idea of Service to the Manufacturerses—> saving ma- 


other busi- 

ness man does not look very closely 
into all factors of cost in his busi- 
ness, he is in the position of a man 
out on a limb with a bear after 
him, bruin being the rising costs 
and the limb the narrow margin 
of profit.” 

So said Robert P. Albright, 
manager of the Industrial Depart- 
ment of the Bank of America, New 
York, in pointing out the impor- 
tance of the work which his depart- 
ment is doing for some of the cus- 
tomers of his bank, which, by the 
way, is one of the oldest in the 
United States. It was founded in 
1812, but recently it has received 
an infusion of new blood through 
its merger with the Franklin Trust 


By T. D. MAacGREGOR 


Company. Mr. Albright came in 
with the new infusion. 

Mr. Albright further emphasized 
the importance of an exact knowl- 
edge of costs from the manufac- 
turers standpoint by citing the 
fact that five years ago the cost 
of making wooden boxes for com- 
mercial purposes was divided 
between materials and labor in the 
proportion of 81 per cent for ma- 
terials and 19 per cent for labor, 
whereas today the division is 60 
per cent for labor and 40 per cent 
for materials — this despite the 
steady rise in the cost of materials 
and alsonotwithstanding the recent 
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chinery in 
that particular business. 

The foregoing illustration was 
used because at the time the inter- 
view took place the Industrial 
Department was working on an 
outline for the ten-acre plant of a 
concern making wooden boxes for 
manufacturers of candy, shoes, 
soap, etc. The purpose of the 
outline was to suggest changes and 
improvements in the routing of 
materials, placing the machinery, 
etc., to bring about the most time- 
saving economical production. 

Mr. Albright and his assistants 
realize that careful cost accounting 
and efficiency engineering go hand 
in hand as factors of success for 
any manufacturing business, just 
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as they appreciate the fact that 
the good-will of a banking institu- 
tion is the good-will of itscustomers. 
A bank can claim and retain this 
invaluable asset only through 
actual service, competently given. 
This is an age of specialization and 
the progressive financial institu- 
tion must constantly extend its 
services for the benefit of its 
patrons. 

Too often the manufacturer feels 
that the refusal of his request for 
credit has been perfunctory; that 
he has been turned down after an 
investigation that extends no far- 
ther than a superficial examination 
of his financial statement. He 
believes that his statement gives 
the bank too little information as 
to his real financial standing, and 
he resents the fact that the bank 
takes no more pains to learn just 
how worthy of credit he really is. 
Suspicious of each other, they are 
dealing at arm's length and must 
suffer for the lack of mutual under- 
standing. The bank must be the 
one to place such negotiations on a 
different basis. 

In order to bring this about, the 
Bank of America has set to work 
in a thoroughly scientific way by 
establishing what is known as an 
Industrial Department. It is the 
duty of this department to act as 
a general practitioner and diagnos- 
tician in financial and industrial 
matters, both for the company and 
its customers. 
Its business is to 
avoid rather 
than to make 
repairs; to pre- 
vent waste 
rather than to 
lessen it; to de- 
vise plans for 
greater profit 
rather than for 
reduction of 
useless expense. 
Of course, in 
reducing waste, 
decreasing cost 
and repairing 
systems, the 
Industrial 


Department is constantly engaged. 
Yet if the customer will consult 
with its experts at the outset of an 
enterprise, its work will be along 
positive rather than negative lines. 

It is prepared to assist a cus- 
tomer to increase production and 
efficiency, place his finances on a 
permanent basis or completely 
re-organize his factory. When 
called upon to act, it takes hold 
of a problem, fortified by a wealth 
of past experience and actual con- 
tact with practical problems of 
finance and industry. 

A certain New England concern 
making shotguns and rifles, even 
in these piping times of peace, is 
doing a business which runs into 
millions annually, but its cost 
accounting was not up-to-date. 
The Industrial Department of the 
Bank of America put four expert 
accountants on the job. They 
worked eight days at a cost to the 
company of $1500, and as a result 
of their findings and suggestions, 
changes were made which, it is 
estimated, will save the company 
half a million dollars in the next 
year or two. This was not an 
engineering proposition and pro- 
duction methods were all right, but 
the weak point was the cost 


accounting. This was proved to 
the concern’s own satisfaction by 
its own records. 

In this case the experts of the 
bank discovered that the profits 





COPYRIGHT, UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
One of the bank's clients—a model plant manufacturing bronze powder in New Jersey 
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of the business depended largely 
upon the ability of one man—the 
general manager—and that he car- 
ried too many facts in his own head. 
It was recommended that he should 
have understudies and that he 
should make his valuable informa- 
tion and experience a matter of 
record instead of carrying it en- 
tirely under his own hat. 

There are many other such inter- 
esting cases in the records of the 
Bank of America’s Industrial De- 
partment, and judging from the 
successful results achieved so far 
in dealing with the large needs of 
its clients, it seems as if this old 
institution is greatly extending 
the usefulness of the bank and con- 
tributing no little to the develop- 
ment and _ stability of modern 
industry and enterprise. 

To the writer this would appear 
to be the logical evolution of a 
bank's service—not only to loan, 
to safeguard, but also to build, to 
energize and advise. 

There are numerous cases in 
which this bank, because of its 
constant contact with opportunity 
in quest of capital and contact with 
capital on the outlook for oppor- 
tunity, has been able to bring the 
two together and in so doing, bring 
into being another thriving busi- 
ness. In like manner it has served 
to combine industries whose func- 
tions complement one another or 
whose combination would serve 

to reduce un- 
productive 
competition. 
_ Another cus- 
tomer may need, 
not financial as- 
sistance, but 
plans for the 
organization of 
his factory. His 
factory may be 
inadequate for 
his needs; he 
.may have to 
speed up pro- 
duction at once, 
and can't do it 
without expert 
advice. Or 


(Continued on page 32) 





Pollyanna of the Savings Banks 


A San Francisco Trust Company that Believes in the 
“Glad” Appeal in Copy; Other Bank Advertising Ideas 


HE appeal of practically 

all savings bank advertising, 
whatever its form, simmers down 
to this: ‘Save your money 


By T. D. MACGREGOR 


Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, Incorporated 
New York City 





for some particular object 
in life. So writes R. D. 
Brigham, assistant to the 
president of the Anglo- 
California Trust Com- 
pany Bank, San Francisco, 
and Mr. Brigham con- 
tinues. 

“Such an advertisement 
says, in effect: ‘Save your 
money to buy your own 
home. When you have 
enough come and draw 
your money out of our 
bank and buy your home.’ 

“It seems to the writer 
that the basic appeal, aside 
from the fact that it has 





—when you are out of work 


Injury, sickness or labor condi- 
tions may force you out of work at 
any trme through no fault of your 
own. You'll know then what a sub- 
stantial savings account on which 
you can rely means to you. 


You may never expect to be out 
of work —still there are many other 
times when a savings account may 
rescue you. An account at this 
friendly bank makes a good begin- 
ning—something to add to every 
week. 


papers to protect their hair from 
dust, oil, etc., Mr. Hitchcock con- 
ceived the idea of making up a 
suitable paper cap upon 
which is printed the pic- 





of saving your money. 


the money you have saved. 





—when vacation time comes 


You can well afford to join your 
friends in just the sort of a vacation 
you want—if you’ve made a habit 


Just so—whatever your wants 


may be, you can satisfy them with 


It’s better to have money than to 
wish you had. Provide now for the 
plans you’ll make later on by open- 


ture of the bank and an 
advertising message of the 
savings department. The 
result was that pretty soon 
the Utica Trust & De- 
posit Company had 5000 
advertisers among the 
various manufacturing 
plants of Utica. 

This same_ institution 
recently suffered from a 
fire in its building which 
is undergoing remodeling. 
The day following the fire 
the company published 
the following half-page 
advertisement in the local 
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principally in having the 
money in the bank and 
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not withdrawn from the 
bank. In thesecond place 
—the range of appeal is distinctly 
limited; that is to say, such adver- 
tisements do not apply, except with 
incidental force, to those outside of 
the class addressed. 

“In the enclosed series of adver- 
tisements, the writer has put ‘reverse 
English’ on the ordinary savings 
bank advertising. The thought of 
the series is: “There are many 
times when a man has been glad 
that he has saved his money. It 
is much better to be glad you have 
saved your money than to wish 
you had. Start a savings account 
NOW. Practice the habit of sys- 
tematic saving — you'll be glad 
many times later on. Running 
through the series, then, is the 
legend: ‘You're glad you saved 
your money. Each of the adver- 


Fig. 1. The “*glad™ ad 











“The efficiency of the 
Utica Fire Department 
was never more manifest 








tisements consist of one of the 
typical times in the life of the 
ordinary man (or woman) when he 
is glad he saved his money—or 
wishes he had.”’ 

A couple of these attractive 
advertisements are reproduced 
herewith (Fig. 1). 


W. HITCHCOCK, assistant 

* to the president of the Utica 
Trust & Deposit Company, in 
charge of the advertising of that 
progressive institution, overlooks 
no bets in the way of advertising 
schemes. There are a good many 
factories and mills in Utica. Hav- 
ing noticed that many machinists 
and other workers around the 
plants were in the habit of making 
themselves paper caps out of news- 
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than it was at the fire in 
our building yesterday morning. 

“Thanks to their energy and 
promptness the fire was _ extin- 
guished and within two hours we 
were able to resume our service to 
customers. 

“We desire to extend our heart- 
felt thanks to the Police Depart- 
ment for excellent and intelligent 
work, and particularly express our 
appreciation of the kind offers of 
office space and other facilities from 
our neighbors.” 


HAKESPEARE made a 

great hit with his “Seven Ages 
of Man” and many writers and 
advertisers in the centuries since 
have undoubtedly been grateful to 
William for his idea. So far as | 
know the honor of first adapting the 
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idea to bank advertising goes 
to the Union & Planters Bank 
& Trust Company of Memphis, 


Tenn. The series is entitled 
the “Seven Ages of the Bank 


Depositor.’’ 








OREGON’S GRAIN 
PRODUCTION 


both for the bank and for its 
customers. A romance born 
of personal service— because 
a bank has nothing to sell but 
the service of its organization, 


and because that organization 
is composed of regular folks. 

“It has always been the aim 1 
of this bank to make the 
relations between its ‘folks’ 
and the ‘folks’ that come to 
it the most personal and 
timate. 

“Tt is our aim tomake every- 
one, from the smallest child to 
the oldest resident, feel per- 
fectly ‘at home’ in our bank 
and perfectly well acquainted 
with our ‘folks.’ 

“We want them to feel free 
to talk over any matter of 
business with any officer or 
employee of the bank with the 
assurance that they will have 
that person's best service as 
well as the service of the entire 


eality, ond reat yield per acre of Oregon's 
importance to the » farther 


GOOD argument for the 
out-of-town bank to use 

in its advertising is shown by 
the advertisement of the Men- 
dota, Illinois, National Bank 


(Fig. 2) 


SERIES of newspaper 

advertisements in the 
form of ‘Talks from the Presi- 
dent's Desk’ has been pub- 
lished in the Detroit papers 
by the First State Bank. 

I am reproducing two of 
them (Fig. 3) in which the 
signature cut of George H. 
Kirchner, president, is used. 
This appeals to me as an ex- 
cellent idea. 


INCE the United 








I: 
cuune 
parent plant, running as hi 
eas 
“inye and continued sunshi 


The recent growth’ in whest. our mest, valeable 
shown in the following comparative state 














States 











bank.”’ 
went in more extensively 
for foreign business, naturally UITE a number of banks $ 


Fig. 5. Interesting and instructing 
there have been more foreign 


banking advertisements by banks 
than ever before. Usually these 


feel it incumbent upon 
western National Bank of Portland, them to warn the public not to get 


Oregon (Fig. 5) 


: panicky. The Chapin National 
are illustrated by foreign scenes UITE a “folksy” advertise- Bank of Springfield, Mass., said in 
such as that used in the little ad- ment is that of the First an advertisement: 


vertisement of the Merchants Na- 


National Bank of Grant City, Mo., 
timtink kPa). _. .... . C 


which describes itself as a human 
organization, as follows: 
“There's romance in banking— 


“Speed up production, Practice 
thrift, Keep hoping for bright and 
prosperous days, Don't Get Pan- 
icky—Get BUSY.” 


HE Third National 
Bank of Philadelphia 


(Continued on page 20) 


HILE I am at it I cannot 
refrain from reproducing also 
the fine big industrial ad- 
vertisement of the North- 











From the President's Desh—Talh No. 1 














From the President’s Desh—Talk No. 3 








Storekeeper 
Loses $850 


A storekeeper Rept 0850 hidden te 
te bottom of « pair of chore, Be 
ved ins small town He ids" want 
te Beek Gere knew bow mack 


The Bank is the 
Workingman’s Best Friend 


It is not a capitalistic mstita- 
tion, but a workingman’s insti- 
tution. 


HAWAII 


When Circulation Stops— 


Money 1» the blood of busi- 
ness It must circulate, even- 
ly and constantly, through its 
business arteries, else sickness | 





or death will follow—just as 
would be the case in the hu- 
man body. 


Were ist not for banks, what 
protection would you have for 
your savings? They would be 






























































subject to loss from theft, fire Mo must late from capital to labor m | 

monry be bad, The other night « aa extravagance che foams of es va aos and aalaion Y mail oak poles | 

(eiet walked of with MMe cheve~end through merchants and banks in the form of ex | 

The bapk employs every known kind of protec- yenses and savings. to be converted aj t 

he GA, Now everybody knows all tien for the money of its depositors, aot pues puta, The bask ce on the side of gon | s 

sbest By beeping TOUR money them 3% interest as welt—a bigger, more impor- bargain 7. w a rat al for the highest om | 

tant, more vital service than it vanene to busi- wlach shares with the worker—its | 

bere you can gut ® any Gime you want ness interests p racaiea ting | 

1 and white you Ge net want B you = a 
have & ate, . Zz. . , ; — 

You con Bask with us by foreign exchange. | 

Mot, May we tel yon AQrieadccZed 2 Or, and import ship- | 

ew! ments remittanc- | 

es made by cable, draft or | 

IRS RS - — 
ce 
The Mendota National x IF — } ~" 
—<——— 
Gctienaie & Geena @ 7 FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
Bank Nine Convenient Breaches. } } 
|} **S ALN T PAU Lese | 
Lefayetie and Griswold St | 
Nome Contenent Branches . 
Fig. 2. Fig. 4. 

A_ hanking-by-mail argument Foreign Atmosphere | 
Fig. 3. Over the president's signature zs 
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“Tm getting real filing 


Direct Name 


service now!” Filing System 


66QNINCE we installed the “YandE” Direct Name 

Filing System, I haven’t known what it is to wait 
for a piece of correspondence, nor has there been a single 
letter lost or misfiled in that time.” 


This is the tribute paid by a Chicago executive (name on 
request) to the ““Y and E”’ Direct Name Filing System. 
And his opinion is but one of many. 





Actual time-tests recently made in scores of offices proved | 
that with this system an average clerk can find or file a “eat ines ie raped 
i and E”’ Steel es equr 
t letter in less than ten seconds. naa “¥ ont” pede: sie 
Write today for your copy of our new Filing System in the Boston office 
booklet “Finding and Filing in Less of Cluett, Peabody & Co., Ine, 
than Ten Seconds.” 


‘YAWMAN 4n» FRBE MFe.(0. 


Filing System Service, Equipment and Supplies 
907 St. Paul St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Branches, Agents or Dealers in all principal cities. 
In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY for a Limited Period 


Granted: Any Reasonable Request 


(Continued from page 12) 


their city. From the designs sent by the Service 
|| Department several were selected which, the bankers 
| informed the department, served their purpose ad- 
|} mirably. The department has located many transient 
visitors to New York who left no more definite ' 
addresses at home than that they would be at some 
hotel; and New York's hotel list is a long one. The 
department also has made many hotel, railroad and 
steamship reservations and has frequently arranged 
complete itineraries for friends of the bank who have 
requested this sort of service. 

However, dealing with incidents like the foregoing 
does not by any means comprise a large percentage 
of the big volume of work handled. Most of the 









Separate compartments for 
listed and unlisted items— 
1. For checks not listed. 
2. For checks listed. 
3. For deposit tickets not 
listed. 
4. For deposit tickets 
listed. 


Saves Time for Busy Bankers 


The faster the left hand turns up the items the faster you can list them 


Every minute and every motion can be made to ‘count if you department's energies are devoted to answering ques- i\ 
use a Coleman Time-Saver Check and Deposit Tray. _ tions, solving problems or giving advice involving ii 
The ideal way to keep checks or deposit slips arranged in con- 


economics, statistics or developments in legislation 
affecting business. 
The Service Department is organized into six 
specialized and closely co-ordinated divisions. These, 
in addition to performing the daily duties that fall 
in their individual fields, co-operate in preparing for 
the bank’s magazine, Commerce Monthly that part of 
the information compiled by the department which 
it is thought the public might find interesting and € 
—'} useful. Commerce Monthly, is a thirty-two page pub- | 


venient order to facilitate listing or posting. Enables the 
operator to save many minutes of valuable time each day, and 
to avoid dropping or confusing items handled. No delay for 
tellers or clerks; the left hand turns up items as fast as the 
right hand lists them. Apply the principle of the currency 
drawer to your bookkeeping methods. 

Thousands of banks all over the country use Coleman Time-Saver Check and 


Deposit Trays. Many large banks have equipped all machines. No bank too 
small to use profitably. 


Price $9.85 f. 0. b. Detroit, Mich. 


COLEMAN TIME-SAVER COMPANY 


1011 Majestic Building DETROIT, MICH. 














Bankers! Your Institution Needs 


The “ONE OPERATION” NOTE REGISTER— 


Whetner your bank is large or small—whether it 
is located in a community of five thousand, or a 
city of over a million population—the One Opera- 
tion Note Register will enable you to eliminate the 
95% of errors due to copying in note registration, 
and to do the work in at least one half the time 
now consumed. 




















A Factt— 


The First National 
Bank of Louisburg, 
N. C. states that the 
One Operation System 
has revolutionized 


: It is the system of absolute accuracy, designed by practical bank- 
their method of ) 


Handling Notes, and 
that it becomes more 
indispensable every 
day. 


ers to eliminate the multiplicity of errors connected with the old- 
time methods—the Permanent Register, the Note Notice, the 
Tickler, and both the Maker’s and Endorser’s Liability Records 








are made in ONE typewritten operation on the standard patented form 


illustrated. 


Their Bank Examiner 
has expressed his ap- 
proval by saying that 
he cwould like to see 
it used by every Bank 
in his territory. 


The Filing System used keeps ALL records at your finger tips ALL 
the time, and furnishes a Triple check in every instance. 

We have just prepared a little booklet that describes the system in 
detail—and we will send it to any bank or banker for the asking. Write 
for it—it shows the way to ‘‘better banking.”’ 








The Union Savings Systems Company 


**Good Things for Banks’’ LANCASTER, PENNA. 


Canadian Distributors: Business Systems, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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lication which deals with subjects of importance to 
business men and represents the opinion of the bank 
on current commercial and industrial subjects. Cer- 
tain fixed features appear regularly. These include a 
leading article on some timely economic or business 
subject, a discussion of some important commodity, 
a review of the money market, a summary of general 
business and industrial conditions in a market letter, 
a table giving current wholesale prices of representa- 
tive basic commodities and figures showing their 
price trend for several years, tables giving current 
and pre-war-time quotations of leading securities and 
stocks traded in on the London and Paris exchanges, 
legislative notes and several short items on a variety 
of subjects. Material which does not fall within the 
scope of a magazine article is issued in special books 
from time totime and distributed to customers and 
friends. Such publications have included acompilation 
on commercial banking practice under the Federal 
Reserve law, income tax regulations, reprints of 
various war emergency laws and the Federal Reserve 
Act revised to include all recent amendments. 

The Economics Division is occupied in research 
and study and prepares information on current eco- 
nomic tendencies and conditions. The Legislation 
Division keeps in touch with the federal and state 
legislative activities affecting banking or commerce 
and, about income tax time, helps many friends of the 
bank to put their returns in proper form. A Wash- 
ington office which is part of the department renders 
valuable assistance to this division by forwarding 
important rulings as soon as they are made, and to 
the department asa whole by obtaining news, views 
and facts from official sources. 

Thelibrary maintains reference files of clippings, doc- 
uments and results of the research work of all the divi- 
sions. Aseparate division devotes its energies tooutside 
investigations of a non-technical sort which require 
resourcefulness and a detailed knowledge of the city. 

Technical and commercial information and figures 
required by officers of the bank in their daily activ- 
ities, or which may be required by customers and 
friends, are compiled by the Statistical Division. 

To sum up the work of the Service Department 
it is necessary to consider the fact that a bank doing 
business of the breadth and volume of that of this 
institution comes into contact with many phases of 
human society and activities outside of the strict field 
of technical banking. The transactions of the bank, 
taken as a whole, require a sound consideration not 
only of financial, commercial and industrial conditions 
but also of social and political conditions. They 
require also a sound basis of economic fact: and 
theory. The Service Department has nothing to do 
with the technical side of banking, that is, the book- 
keeping, credit and loaning side, but it does have to 
do with fact, problem and theory involved in the 
foregoing more general fields. 


learing House 











CAPACITY 200 TO 1100 ACCOUNTS 


Speeding Up Machine Posting with 
a FAULTLESS Turning Post Binder 


The only binder that holds the sheets securely, when unlocked, 
and still allows the instant removal and insertion of one or 
more sheets by a simple turn of the oval shaped posts. The 
special milling in the “Non-Slip” posts prevents slipping or 
sagging of sheets. 

Detachable ratchet stands. Adjustable to any angle. Locks at 
any point of expansion. Rubber feet and hubs counteract all 
jars and vibration. 

Alignment of sheets is assured, because the turning of the posts 
to a locked position automatically draws up the sheets. 


Write for circular T. P. B. 
STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF CO. 
New York MILWAUKEE Chicago 


Business Systems Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Manufacturers and Distributors for Dominion of Canada 




















Essential— 


And as Efficient, 
as Valuable, 
and Indispen- 
sable as the 
Typewriter 


In Every Bank and Office 


Economical and efficient operation of every bank and office 
demands the service of a modern addressing machine and 
there is no other that so perfectly fills the bill as 


The Standard Addressing Machine 


It does all kinds of addressing at the rate of 1000 to 1200 per 
hour, from stencils cut on your 
F own typewriter. No extrasten- 

eatures cil attachments, no need to send 
The Standard prints in sight; | "4™es outside to have stencils 


stencil, readable always; can | ™24e: : 

2 ys Nothing to equal it for heading 
be skipped 7 duplicated. bank statements, and innumer- 
With simple attachment will | able other banking jobs. Once 
perfectly print post cards and | used in any bank it becomes 
small business forms. Boy | indispensable. 
or girl can operate it. Let us send you detailed descrip- 
tion and prices. 


Smart Addressing Machine Corp. 
11 Goodell St. New York Office,100 William St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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More Money 


Than You Can Spend 


"TRAVELERS are frequently placed in that strange position. 
They have money in their banks at home, but a road, their 


personal checks are not welcome. 
converting your funds into 


rT es American 
A -B ° 


Bankers 
Association 


Avoid this drawback by 


Cheques 


You can exchange the “A- B- A” cheques you take with you to 
Europe for other “A* B* A” cheques payable in the currency of 
the particular country you are in—pounds, francs, lire or what- 
ever it may be—at the rate of exchange current at the time. 


Use and recommend to your customers these “best funds 


for travelers.”’ 


For further particulars write to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 





\ 








and a good habit-forming one. 


to the ambitious. 


of those who read it and heed it. 


office, the factory and the farm. 


Large 12mo, Cloth. 
All Bookstores, or 


354 Fourth Avenue 





| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


"The Book of Thrift” 


Why and How to Save and 
What to Do With Your Savings 


This book by T. D. MacGregor is an inspiring 
Every one of its 
350 profusely illustrated pages is full of stimulus 
Being a composite of the 
success experience of thousands in the past and 
present, it is a safe guide to the future success 


Features of the book of inestimable value are the 
| true stories of success through systematic saving 
and wise investing, compound interest tables, 
and practical hints for saving in the home, the 


$1.50 net; by mail $1.62 


New York 
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Pollyanna of the Savings Banks 


magnanimously 
admits that 
“There are sev- 
eral good banks 
in Philadelphia.” 
There is quite a 
lot. of “courte- 
ousness”’ in this 
statement, to 
quote a rare 
word used in the 
advertisement 
itself (Fig. 6). 


BANK anni- 
versaries are 
no novelty these 
days,’ write 
Strang & Pros- 
ser, Seattle, 
Wash., “But 
you may care to 
see the news- 
paper advertise- 
ments printed 


(Continued from page 16) 
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There Are Several Good 
Banks in Philadelphia 


So many. in fact, that it is quite impossible to 
judge any one as the best. 





Our solicitation is: A | modern and 
efficient banking service; business advice of 
officers and di 





ys; 
convenient location and any other detail in- 
volved in the proper direction of a banking 
house. Our aim is satisfaction. 
Why Look Further? 
Open an Account Today 


Third National Bank 


In the Center of Things 
Opposite Broad Street Station 











Fig. 6. Magnanimous 


for the Dexter Horton National Bank, this city, 





featuring the completion of its first fifty years." One 
of the anniversary advertisements is reproduced here- 
with (Fig. 7) and in this connection it is fitting to 
refer to the very excellent anniversary booklet of this 
bank entitled “Fifty Years of Progress.”’ It contains 


an interesting 
and construct- 
ive story con- 
cerning the 
history of Seattle 
and the Dexter 
Horton National 


Bank. 


HE First 

National 
Bank of Okla- 
homa City ad- 
vertises that 
“Banks lend 
money upon 
what they know 
about a man— 
not upon what 
they hope he 
will be.” 


OOSTING 
local indus- 
tries is not a new 


IANA 








Aaracter 


HARACTER is the sum of 

habits. Little acts form habits 
A goo Character is one of life's 
most precious possessions 





througout the if and 
TODAY FIFTY YEARS OF PROG 
RESS 1S CELEBRATED 


The DEXTER HORTON NATIONAL BANK 
SECOND AVENUE AND CHERRY STREET 
Established June 16, 1870 











HAA 


Fig. 7. A fiftieth anniversary advertisement 





/ Burroughs 


Clearing House 
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Copyright 1920 R. & RB. 
‘‘Now, that’s mighty fine of the Merchants National’’ 
Like an old-fashioned hand-shake, strong and warm, Remembrance Advertis- 
EM EW Va VICE ing carries its sincere message straight to the heart. 
Trade Mark It gives the lie to that flinty-faced creed which says that business must be 
} ’ . impersonal and cold-blooded. It maintains that business dare not be cold-blooded; 
that human nature will not be denied; that genial good-fellowship will ever influ- 
d Ve Vi LS LYLG ence patronage and bind customers with the bonds of Good Will. It has proven 


it time and time again by accomplishing through sheer friendliness tasks that no 
amount of cold logic or sound reason might attempt. 


During twenty-four years Brown & Bigelow have helped a host of clients forge 
the bonds of friendship and good will. With warm-hearted Holiday Business 
Greetings —with Art Calendars of rare design and beauty — with welcome desk 
and pocket articles of rich Mission Leather —they furnish the cordial means of 
acknowledging the debt of gratitude—of building business firmly upon the rock of 
customer confidence and good will. 





“The H ¢ Ouclity” ““Remembrance Advertising,’ a helpful booklet relating actual incidents of the 
e ouse Oo uvality “ne . . . 
Ps : power of friendliness in business sent tree upon request. 


Brown & Bigelow — Quality Park— Saint Paul — Minnesota 
SAULT STE. MARIE, ONTARIO 
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F. W. Shideler 
& Company 


Investment 
Securities 


7 


There are many splendid invest- 
ment opportunities at this time 
offering attractive incomes. 


Our statistical department is 
available to you as a store of 
information concerning invest- 
ment securities. 


Our sales department is at your 
service in assisting you to place 
your investment funds to the 
best advantage. 


The selection of the investment 
house from which to purchase 
your investments is of greater 
importance than the actual 
purchase. 


Our booklet entitled ‘Selecting 
your Investment Banker” will be 
sent promptly upon request. 


115 North Pennsylvania Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





F. W. SHIDELER & COMPANY 
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stunt in bank advertising, but it is seldom done any 
better than K. LeRoy Hamman has done it in a series 
of advertise- 


ments for the 
First National 
Bank, Berkeley, 
California, one 
of which is 























reproduced here- 
with (Fig. 8). a 
Plant of the 
Philadelpbsa Quartz Co. 
NOTHER (ommercializing Sand 
good west- ILICATE of Soda — a 
e ° ) pounds of it —is manufactured in 
ern industrial nae 
. . This industry ned and operated 
advertisement is by the Philadeipios Quarts Compeny. 
Sand 1s the chief ingredient used 
that on lumber _The rapid development of hin oy a 
° our vanow s wheable 
by the Scandina- marten = = 
. oer “r ar oo 
vian Bank of ~~ 
Tacoma, Wash- cer of ss ba are away a he dpe 
ington. How- 
ever, the men in F I RST 
i National Bank 
the picture do Shattuck at Center - + Berkeley 
not seem to be = Afikated with Benxerer Bank of Savixcs 6 Trust Co 
Scandinavian- ay SP poner 
~~ “1g. 5. e bank ad industria 
Americans, but 


rather of Senegambian descent (Fig. 9). 





MONG the 

noteworthy 
books and book- 
lets, etc., which 
have come to my 
attention recently 
are the following: 


Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust 
Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I.— 
“The Netopian,” 
anew houseorgan, ~ 
the name being pennies Foomey we Nah Pegs 

Tr wood pulp. ,439 tons of wood oil, 89 
derived from an r 
Indian word 
“Netop,” which 
Roger Williams 
said meant 
“friend.” 

Bank of 
America, New 
York.—"The In- 
dustrial Survey in 
Relation to Your 





Ye Industry of 
the Northwest 


"TACOMA exported 149,950,000 


feet of construction lumber 









from 
ay Cone , has been a idenu- 
fied. with the dev ‘aio and 
perity of this part o! state. 

















Business.’’ Acom- , 

plete exposition Scandinavian American Bank 
of the service of Thirteenth Street and Pacibe Avenue. Tacoma 
the Industrial —The Bank for Everybedy— 
Department. 


Fig. 9. Boosting the Northwest 
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Foreign Exchange—Reduced to 


ENTURIES ago, as the money By THOMAS C. JEFFERIES 


changer aE over:his bench Assistant to the President, Manufacturers Trust 


( Burroughs 
— House 


Simple Terms 


metals were stamped and their 
edges rimmed and notched to pre- 


in front of the great Grecian ee ee ne 
Temple, he was approached by a fellow country- 
man who was traveling into Smyrna and Egypt and 
who desired to secure goods, wares and merchandise 
in those countries. On the money changer’s bench 
the traveler deposited all of his funds and asked 
that they be changed into coin of the realms into 
which he planned to journey; and thus armed he went 
forth prepared to meet, and perhaps to cheat, the 
foreign merchants upon the common ground of their 
own flawless coin. 

As we look back today we can say that this was the 
original transaction in foreign exchange. Theoreti- 
cally, even in the period of barter and trade, where 
the transactions were between individuals or groups 
from different countries, a form of foreign exchange 
may be said to have existed. 

But it was not always convenient to exchange corn 
for wine or both for oil. Tokens of value, or pieces 
of metal, came gradually to be accepted and were 
found convenient to handle, to carry and to store 
away; their respective values were indicated by size, 
weight and different kinds of metals. Then the 


vent shaving by dishonest dealers. 
As will be seen, therefore, necessity, the mother of 
so many useful things, brought into being what is 
today known as “foreign exchange.’ No one in- 
vented it—even the money changer knew nothing of 
it until his countrymen began to travel in foreign 
lands and to transact business there, and even then 
he did not know it by its present dignified name. 
The money changer, in fact, merely set up his bench 
to change money of his own country—but in truth 
he builded better than he knew. Business from the 
beginning must have “looked up and sweetly smiled,” 
for his customers, noting the care and watchfulness 
which he exercised over his money, quickly saw the 
advantage of leaving their surplus funds in his keep- 
ing; and the money changer, as quickly noting the 
unusual surplus he had constantly on hand, saw an 
avenue of great revenue if he loaned some of the money 
to people who needed it, who he knew were honest 
and who could be depended upon to return it, prin- 
cipal and interest. Further to induce additional de- 
posits with him, the money changer inaugurated the 
system of paying “interest on deposits.”’ 





An Asset to Any Bank 


Medart Steel Lockers offer such tangible evidence that 
an employer is furthering the interest and welfare of his 
employes, that they immediately return dividends in 


good will and loyalty—a most invaluable asset to any 
institution. 





Possess many points of superiority. Made of sheet steel, 
welded joints and richly enameled. Fire- and theft- 
proof. Multiple locking device operates with one turn 


of the key. Easily and quickly installed. Get locker 
catalog A-6. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 3 


Potomac and DeKalb Streets 
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‘“*That’s Worth Keeping’’ 


HAT’S what they'll say if you 
send them a Tavir Advertising 


Thermometer. 


Attractive, long-lived and inexpensive, 
Taylor Advertising Thermometers meet 
every one of your demands for an adver- 
tising specialty that your customers will 
appreciate, and wish to keep before them 
as a constant reminder of your bank. 


The style shown here is particularly 
appropriate. It is an accurate, depend- 
able thermometer made in white finish, 
the seal at the top in red, and your 
advertisement in black. Made of wood 
in two sizes, 21 inches and 10% inches 
long and of cardboard 91% inches long. 


Write for information con- 
cerning our complete line 
of advertising thermometers 
in other sizes and designs. 


602 




















Taylor Brothers Company 


(Division Taylor Instrument Companies) 


ROCHESTER.N-Y. 
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It was at about the same time that he realized the 
desirability of having on hand money of adjacent 
countries, and indeed also of being on good terms with 
money changers in those other countries. “Foreign 
exchange ‘and ‘correspondents’ hence must have 
followed closely on the heels of the other branches 
of the money changer’s activities. 

Foreign exchange is simply money claims or orders 
bought and sold in international transactions. In 
other words, if you buy goods in London, you cannot 
pay for them in dollars—you must secure somewhere 
the English unit of money, the pound sterling, which 
will look just as good to the London merchant who 
sold the goods to you as American dollars would 
look to you if you sold goods to a London buyer. 

The obligations between individuals in different 
countries arise in much the same manner and are of 
much the same nature as those between individuals 
in the same country. They spring from transactions 
involving the purchase and sale of commodities, of 
securities, of services rendered for compensation, of 
borrowing and lending, etc.; and if, for instance, we 
buy foreign exchange on France, we buy francs, the 
national basis of monetary value in France; similarly, 
for use in Holland, we would buy gulden; in Scandi- 
navian countries, kronor; in Italy, lire; in Argentina, 
pesos; in Brazil, milreis; in Spain, pesetas; in Germany, 
marks, and in Austria, kronen. 

Armed thus, we would be ready to trade with mer- 
chants in these respective countries. It is as if peo- 
ple in those countries desired to buy goods of John 
Wanamaker, New York, or Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, Chicago, or the Redwood Corporation of Cali- 
fornia: they would first have to convert the money 
of their own countries into dollars, for we all know 
how impossible it would be if we were to tender 
kronen or gulden or marks or pesetas to an American 
tailor or house furnisher. Of course, if we buy, from 
a bank or banker here, foreign exchange on a foreign 
country, it is apparent that that banker must have 
previously shipped gold or other evidence of value to 
his correspondent in that country; or he must have 
established credit in that country by loans or other- 
wise which would permit him to draw exchange against 
or on the country in question. 

The demand for foreign exchange arises througn— 

(1) Payment for merchandise by this country for 
which sellers rarely draw on this country and for which 
the buyer must make remittance abroad. 

(2) Freight charges on merchandise carried in for- 
eign vessels for American account. 

(3) Amounts required to liquidate maturing loans 
created by the issuance of sixty and ninety day sight 
bills. In other words, to pay back money loaned in 
this market by foreign countries as it falls due, the 
loans being met by the remittance of a check on the 
country on whom the long bills have been drawn. 

(4) To cover interest and dividends due to foreign 
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The world’s granary lies in the Middle West. Every year 
on the far-reaching fields of this fruitful land is harvested a 
large share of the world’s food. Corn, wheat and other 
grains flow into Chicago on their way to pour strength and 
vitality into the veins of nations. Upon the results of the 
labor of the grain-growers of the Mid-Western Empire, 
and upon: the aid of the agricultural machinery manufac- 
tured here, both our own people and peoples in many 
distant lands depend largely for their daily bread, 


Chicago, the natural market for the world’s great grain 
reserve, is also an important financial center. From Chicago 
institutions, conspicuous among them the Continental & 
Commercial Banks, springs a great part of the financial energy 
necessary to grow and transport the vital crops of this section. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 


TNVESTED CAPITAL MORE THAN 50 MILLION DOLLARS 
RESOURCES MORE THAN 500 MILLION DOLLARS 
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‘BANKERS : 
CONSTRUCTION 7 CO 


DENVER COLO 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF 
BANK BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT EXCLUSIVELY 





AT A PREDETERMINED AND GUARANTEED ESTIMATE OF COST, 

THIS ORGANIZATION EXECUTES CONTRACTS AND PROVIDES 

A COMPLETE SERVICE WITH UNDIVIDED RESPONSIBILITIES. 
INQUIRIES INVITED. 














Absolute Time Records 


IMPORTANT IN BANKS 





Know to the minute when letters are received and answered; when 
other documents of importance are handled. 
Kastens Time Stamps cost little, are built for long service, and work 


quickly, smoothly and accurately 
Send for catalogue showing various styles with prices 


Henry Kastens, 421-425 W. 27th St., New York, N. Y. 








“PHONE” Without Being Overheard 


Wonderful Sanitary whispering telephone mouthpiece enables 
you to talk freely without being overheard. Hold secret con- 
versation. gg fxenrs. of a booth telephone. Sent postpaid 
for only $1.00. Money back if not more than pleased. 

THE COLYTT LABORATORIES 
573 W. Washington St., Dept. E. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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holders of American stocks and bonds and foreign 
owned American enterprises. 

(5) Expenditures of American tourists abroad. 

(6) Subscriptions by American bankers to issues of 
European government bonds or other securities which 
must be paid for by checks on foreign countries. 

(7) Remittances by foreigners in this country to 
their home country (which, although bought in small 
amounts through the post office and banks, run into 
very large totals every month). 

Merchandise exports and imports have the greater 
influence on rates in the exchange market. In the 
autumn, when heavy shipments of our cotton, 
wheat and other products are sold in the market, 
rates of exchange decline, but as a rule the offerings 
are made in such a volume that the amounts are read- 
ily absorbed. Sometimes bills of exchange are sold 
by the exporter to the banker months ahead, against 
which the banker has an opportunity of selling his 
own drafts for delivery about the time the exporter's 
drafts are handed him. The sale of the exchange by 
the exporter for delivery at a future time has a stabil- 
izing effect on the market, for although delivered at 
the time heavy offerings are made, the rate has been 
fixed long before, and their delivery does not add to 
the offerings of bills being sold at the time of delivery, 
and the effect on the market is not. as great. 

Securities which are bought by foreign countries 
and sold here for foreign account sometimes cause 
erratic movements in exchange. Where large 
amounts of American stocks are sold here within a 
short period of time, we find a sharp advance in ex- 
change, as the securities must be paid by remittance 
abroad; or, where a portion of a bond issue is placed 
abroad, the reverse effect is found, as there will be 
large offerings of bills of exchange by the sellers of 
the securities, consequently a decline in the market. 

The high rates existing in our market here attract 
foreign capital, which seeks investment here in short 
term loans, and against which the New York banking 
agent draws his long drafts for sixty or ninety days 
on the banks lending the money. 

High money here also creates a further offering of 
exchange, the New York banker reducing his balances 
by offering bills of exchange, as he can use his money 
to greater advantage. 

Reimbursement of foreign holders of our stocks 
and bonds, and paying freight on exports of commodi- 
ties—most of our commerce being carried by foreign 
vessels—creates a steady demand for bills of ex- 
change to make these payments. At certain times we 
find this demand more urgent, July and January being 
the interest period on bonds as well as on securities 
held by foreign holders and also maturity dates on 
bond issues held abroad. This is reflected by ad- 
vance in exchange rates. 

After money rates have declined in the United 
States, bankers here increase their balances abroad 
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by buying exchange on foreign countries where 
money will yield them a higher rate than that pre- 
vailing here. This demand also is reflected by a rise 
in exchange rates. 

Par of exchange can be calculated between any 
countries whose legal currency unit is of the same 
metal (for instance, the United States and England, 
whose currency is on a gold basis) ; all other countries, 
with few exceptions, are on a gold basis, the value 
of the gold coin of each councry being ascertained by 
its weight and fineness. 

The United States ten dollar gold piece is coined of 
16.7182 grammes of gold 90 per cent pure. In Eng- 
land the go!d sovereign is coined of 7.98805 grammes of 
gold, 91.66 per cent pure. 

The American eagle weighs 16.7182 grammes, and 
90 per cent of the above, or 15.0464 grammes, is pure 
gold. The sovereign weighs 7.98805 grammes— 
9124 per cent of 7.98805 grammes equals 7.32238 
grammes of pure gold. 

By dividing the pure gold of the sovereign (7.32238 
grammes) by the amount of pure gold in the dollar 
(one-tenth as much as there is in the eagle or 1.50464 
grammes), we find the “par of exchange”’ between the 
sovereign and the dollar is 4.8665. This is the amount 
paid at the United States Assay Office for a new gold 
sovereign. 

On the financial sheets of the newspapers there 
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SECURITY SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 


Barshal “Security” Safe Deposit Boxes started with 
one unit in one bank—now over 4000 banks have 
installed them. I 

This record achieved within a few years ane gem | 
convincing evidence that “Security” Boxes check up ii 
with all requirements which measure profits in this i 
department of the banking business. HHH 

Duantity output of stock units, efficient processes, | 
and ample supply of raw materials secured under || 
favorable conditions mean boxes with doors of heavy i 
Bessemer steel plate equipped with Yale and Towne guarckey 
. locks at lowest price per box. Beside the supply is equal to 
The Barshal line emergency demand. Low overhead and the confidence of | 
includes Built-to- customers are two things that boost the business of every | 
order Metal Fur- bank which has installed ‘‘Security’’ Boxes. il 












= Ponder those two things well. Put them to work for your 
niture, Steel bank. Write for booklet on how the choice of sefe deposit 
Filing Equipment, boxes affects profits. 
Ornamental Iron 
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IN YOUR BOOKKEEPING DEPARTMENT 

















4408 OAKENWALD AVENUE 
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HE COMBINATION DESK designed for | 
use with all Bookkeeping Machines and | 
Ledgers. 


This type may be ordered without the right | 
hand shelf so that ledger trays or racks carried | 
on stands may be used. Write for information. 


The Combination Desk is fully covered in| 
patent applications and particularly in U. S. | 
Patent issued to A. S. Falls, Chicago, on 30ch | 
March, 1920. No license has been granted for | 
their manufacture in the states of Michigan, 
Illinois or Wisconsin. 


THE FALLS BANK DESK COMPANY (ne) 
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Your stenographer stencils the 





A New System 
of Mechanical 


Addressing 








Elliott Address Cards on her type- 








writer. You can correct your list 
daily without buying an expensive 
embossing machine as was necessary 
with fermer Addressing Machines. 
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Elliott Address Cards are also index 
cards; are 17 as heavy, 1% as bulky 
and 42 as expensive as address plates 
of former Addressing Machines. 


Then, as often as you wish, you 
can run the Address Cards 
through the Addresserpress, 
which will transfer the addresses 
on to your Circulars, State- 
ments, Lodge Notices, etc., at a 
speed of sixty impressions per 
minute. 


You keep the Address Cards in 
alphabetical order just like in- 


dex cards— always ready to be 
run through the Addresserpress. 


@ REF POWER 














Soft rubber ink roll presses the ink 
through the Address Cards, giving 
equal pressure on every letter. This 
overcomes uneven addresses turned 
out by former Addressing Machines, 














144 Albany Street 





Work comes out of the Addresser- 
press Address Side up instead of 
Address Side down as with former 
Addressing Machines. 
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SH of CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


| Beg your stenographer stencil Elliott Address 

Cards for that list of addresses that you have to 
write periodically. She can stencil the addresses into 
the Elliott Address Cards with her own typewriter by 
simply removing the ribbon. 


If you are going to write the 
same list of addresses five or 
more times, it will be cheaper 
to use Elliott Address Cards 
than to “address by hand.” 


You can’t afford to enter the 
battle of modern competition 
without this business machine 
gun. It will address your 
every business form as you 
want it and when you want 
it. 


Send for our Booklet, “Mechanical Addressing” 


and tell us what addressing machine you now use 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 


Cambridge, Mass. 



















appear daily foreign exchange quotations which to the 
average man seem incomprehensible, but about 
which there is little mystery if the principle on which 
they are based is understood. In New York, the rate 
of exchange on London is the price in American dol- 
lars and cents which must be paid for each pound 
sterling—a draft payable on presentation, drawn by 
a banker here on his correspondent in London. 

In quoting francs, an exception is made of quoting 
in the currency of the country on which the drafts 
are drawn. In the New York market, a quotation 
for francs of 5155 means that 5 francs 1554 centimes 
can be bought for one dollar. 

Italian and Swiss exchanges are quoted on the 
same basis. 

Quotations between here and Germany in normal 
times are quoted in the New York market at so many 
cents for each four reichmarks. 

The rates for Spain, Austria and the Scandinavian 
countries are expressed so many cents for each Span- 


ish peseta, Austrian kronen, or Swedish, Danish or 
Norwegian kronor. . 
Bankers’ long bills are usually drawn at thirty, 


sixty or ninety days sight, by a banker here on a 
banker abroad, and fall due after the acceptance by 
the drawee, thirty-three, sixty-three or ninety-three 
days after acceptance, allowing three days of grace, 
the maturity date being determined by the acceptor, 
the acceptance by the drawee making both bankers 
jointly liable for the payment. The bills are some- 
times issued so many days after date. Their due date 
in this instance, say seventy days, is fixed without ac- 
ceptance of the London banker, the due date being 
calculated seventy-three days from the actual date of 
issue. Bankers’ bills generally sell at approximately 
the same price. In some instances, small differences 
exist, as the element of risk is small. 

Commercial clean bills are drawn by mercantile 
houses on banks or mercantile houses abroad, from 
sight to ninety days sight, and are purchased by the 
bankers solely on the credit standing of the drawer, 
as no documents are attached to these bills and they 
are inno way secured by merchandise against which 
they are supposedly drawn, although after acceptance 
the banker is doubly secured. 

Documentary commercial bills are generally secured 
by merchandise and are sold with a complete set of 
shipping documents attached, those drawn against 
staple commodities, such as cotton, grain and 








FRANK S. WOODROW 
Advertiser and Art Director 


ASKS YOU torenew your newspaper advertising personal 

service paces —_— oe bi Get timely, specific, dignified, in- 

dividual copy- ew viewpoint. 6 years’ specialization on 

Saenctal etvactiaing alone. Beautiful, appropriate layouts. 
lates made. Service fee, $15 to $100 per month. National 

campaigns developed. Fine New Yor! oe illustrations of 

ie ur buildings obtained for inland bankers. Ali techniques. 
Evidence submitted. Write. 


Studio- Office, 353 Mosholu Parkway, N., N.Y. City 
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Use This Machine and 
Watch Your Footings INCREASE 


[ NCREASE your deposits. Keep in 
touch with your customers. Reach 
out after new business—with clean-cut, 
strong, direct advertising. You can do 
it now at a fraction of the cost of printing. 
You can duplicate form letters, bulletins 
and forms—typewritten, hand-written, 
and illustrated-—without setting type, 
without OT O: without cost, with a 


oro. DUPLICATOR 


Used by growing banks everywhere. Anyone 
can operate it. 50 to 75 copies a minute ata cost 
of 20c per thousand. 


We have many samples of bank letters and adver- 
tising matter—successful ideas that other banks are 
using with profit. Write for copies of them. 


FREE TRIAL 


The Rotospeed with complete equipment, will be 
sent to you on Free Trial. Use it. Try it out. 
Cc sompare it with any other duplicator at any 
price. It will save its cost before you have 

to decide whether to keep it or not. 








The Rotospeed Co. 

324 E. Third St. 

Dayton, Ohio 

Send at once, with- 
out obligation to us, 
booklet, samples of 
bank advertising and 
details of Rotospeed 


Mail the coupon for booklet 
and details of this unusual 
Free Trial Offer. 


THE ROTOSPEED 





COMPANY Free Trial Offer. 
324 
E. THIRD ST. Name 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Address 
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Banking Service 


The World Round 


ROM the peaks and plains of Argentina to the mosques and 

minarets of Eastern lands, from Spain to the Coast of Africa, 
in out-of-the-way corners of the world as well as in mighty centers 
of finance and trade, this bank has served constructively in the 
past and is prepared today to continue its aid in extending the 
boundaries of American commerce. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








non-perishable merchandise, being the most desirable. 
It is the custom to draw bills against grain at seven 
days sight and against non-perishable commodities 
at sixty or ninety days’ sight. 

The point of parity in foreign exchange rarely exists. 
Rates are governed by a variety of circumstances; and, 
in general, the price at which debts can be bought or 
sold will be largely influenced by the supply of and 
demand for bills of exchange. 

In normal times, when demands for remittances 
to London carry the rate for the English pound ster- 
ling to about $4.89, the banker here—before making 
a shipment of gold bars to London, the equivalent 
to be placed to his credit, which is then available by 
cable transfer on its arrival abroad, or which can be 
drawn against by check as soon as the shipment is 
made—has to consider the constantly changing cost 
of sending the gold across in the way of freight, insur- 
ance, etc., and also the price at which the gold can be 
sold on arrival in London—providing, of course, it isnot 
sold while in transit before its arrival abroad—and also 
the loss of interest while the gold is in transit. Taking 
into consideration all expenses, and knowing at what 
price to convert the gold into sterling, the banker 
here can calculate at what price he can sell against 
the pounds sterling to his credit. 

When the pendulum of all of our varied obligations 
swings in the other direction and the supply of bills 








Loose 





Leaf Devices 


for every requirement 








glad to do. 





The Penn National Bank, 
Phila., Pa., has been using 


Mann Equipment with their W I L L I A M M A N N ‘: O M P A N b 


Machine Bookkeeping Sys- 
tem ever since its installa- 
tion. 








TATIONERY equipment for machine bookkeeping; binders, 
stands, ledger leaves, statements, envelopes, etc. Seventy-one 
years of experience in supplying the needs of Banks enables us to 


offer you suggestions of practical value, which we are always 


May we send further information and illustrations? 


Blank Books—Bound and Loose Leaf—Lithographing, Printing, Engraving 


New York Offices: 


Office Stationery and Supplies 


PHILADELPHIA 
FOUNDED IN 1848 


261 ‘Broadway 
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of exchange exceeds the demand here, opposite con- 
ditions will prevail. 

Our arrangements for importation, however, differ 
somewhat from those for exportation. When we 
ship gold to London, we draw on balances thus created. 
In our importations, London does not draw on us. 
We therefore must remit them a draft or make a 
cable transfer in payment. 

Our gold market in the United States is fixed both 
for bar gold and coin, and nonfluctuating in value, 
while in Great Britain their gold coin has a fixed vaiue 
rate; and even though the bank of England must buy 
all gold of standard weight and fineness 0.91624 fine, 
at a fixed rate per ounce, the real gold market sales 
are held once a week, when the new gold arriving from 
the mines is sold to the highest bidder. Of course, 
the fluctuations are not very wide. 

In calculating the cost of his gold, the New York 
banker must consider the purchase price of the gold, 
cost of freight, insurance, a commission for buying 
the gold, and the loss of interest at the rate at which 
the money purchasing a cable transfer to pay for the 
gold would have yielded him, had it been used in the 
market here. Or, if payment is made to the London 
bank only after arrival of the gold here, the interest 
charge is made in London, as the banker in London 
is out the use of the money until the arrival of a check 
forwarded him in payment of the gold. 

When gold is exported or imported, these shipments 
are made at face value of the coin—the English 
sovereign, twenty shillings—although the coins, if 
they are not new, may have become light in weight 
through usage. As the returns are made to the banker 
in so many ounces of gold, there is sometimes a loss 
in weight which must also be taken into considera- 
tion in calculating his rate, after gold has been 
shipped. 

Finally, in each case—that of the gold coming into 
the country and that going out—the ultimate effect 
is the same as in the importation or exportation of any 
other commodity. The balance of indebtedness will 
soon be turned, and when once the equilibrium is 
restored, the ordinary buying and selling of drafts 
will recommence. However, no country likes to lose 
gold in large amounts, and at times steps are taken to 
stay the outflow in the form of arbitrary restriction 
on export of gold. When gold is leaving England 
more freely than the bankers want to see it go, the 
Bank of England is likely to raise its discount rate. 
This will have the effect of raising the money rates in 
London to higher level. The exchange market in 
New York immediately advances to higher levels, 
as the higher the interest rates obtainable abroad the 
larger the balances carried there by the foreign banks. 
Rates here will rise above the price at which gold can 
profitably be imported from London. 

Thus we see the simple modus operandi of what we 
believed mysterious and intricate transactions. 


LINEN LEDGER PAPER 


For Machine Bookkeeping 


PEED is the slogan of modern business. 

The ledger paper used in the machine book- 

keeping systems enters largely into the volume 
of work done each day in the accounting depart- 
ments. Byron Weston TypocounT is strong 
and stiff in texture and helps the operator to 
‘‘make speed.” It has the necessary backbone 
to stand upright in the binders and trays, greatly 
facilitating the work of posting. 


2050 


WAD QAR 


TypocounT will wear without cracking or tear- 
ing, its quality being based on careful experiments 
and expert specialization. The finish is smooth, 
but not too glossy to produce excellent impressions 
from type. The surface is uniform from every 
standpoint. Specify TypocounT when installing 
or ordering replacement sheets for your machine 
bookkeeping. Any stationer or printer can get 
it for you. 


Send for TypocounT sample book. 


Weston Made Means Highest Grade 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Burroughs 


bans. House 





Byron Weston Company 
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Where The Industries Come In 
(Continued from page 14) 

perhaps he feels that he could operate more efficiently 
with his plant than he is doing. The Industrial De- 
partment, with its knowledge of many factories of 
that type and its acquaintance with the newest 
methods of operation, is ready to step in and help 
him. It can make acomplete examination of his plant 
and furnish him with plans, charts, layouts and sug- 
gestions fitted to his particular needs and based on 
specific knowledge of his individual case. The same 
careful examination is made when a firm decides that 
it needs to increase its capital to obtain greater 
production. Armed with the recommendations of 
the Industrial Department, a concern will be able 
to increase its business within the limits of its power 
and its prospects. 

A typical example of this practical service rendered 
by the Industrial Department is an industrial survey 
requested by the president of a large lithographing 
concern employing 400 people, at present located in 
the Bush Terminal in Brooklyn, which contains the 
plants of a large number of different manufacturing 
concerns. This company already owns a factory site 
in the suburbs. It was desired to know whether or 
not the increased benefits to be expected from having 
a building of its own would be great enough to war- 
rant the company’s erecting a factory at once, in spite 
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of the present high cost of building. The president's 
own contention was that it was inadvisable to do so, 
but he wanted to have some expert testimony to 
lay before his board of directors. It was thought that 
possibly the better lighting, ventilation and more sat- 
isfactory routing, which would be possible in its own 
plant, together with the improvement in the morale 
of the employees from having the plant located where 
they could have homes of their own near their work, 
would offset the greater cost of building under present 
conditions as compared with what might be expected 
if the company should wait two or three years before 
building. The president of the company wanted to 
have these facts reduced to figures of percentage of in- 
creased production and this is the data which the 
Industrial Department of the Bank of America is now 
preparing as a result of its survey. 

The advantage of this department to the manu- 
facturer is that he can obtain both technical and 
financial assistance from the same source. He does 
not have to go to one man for new factory plans and 
to another for more capital, often to receive conflicting 
advice from each. The Industrial Department has 
co-ordinated his needs after a careful study of his 
concern from the standpoints of both equipment and 
capital. 

That its services are as valuable to the small con- 
cern as they are to the large is shown by the fact that 





CARY SAFES ‘Ye Saté Investment’ 


Standardized — 
Safety Deposit Box Units 


Deposit 
Boxes 
Not only standardized—but regularly cariied in stock, read; 
for prompt shipment—A new convenience for the banker. 
You simply order new units as you need them. They are 
easily installed. You can expand your Safety Deposit Box 
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Ohio. 


Bank of Hamilton, Canada. 


La Banque Nationale, Canada. 
Bank of Nova Scotia, Canada. 
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A few of the many thousand banks using 
Cary Safety Deposit Box Units are 


Commercial Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 
The Public National Bank, New York, N. Y. 
Marine Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Company, Toledo, 


Penobscot Safety Deposit Vaults, Detroit, Mich. 
El Paso Bank and Trust Company, El Paso, Tex. 
Oakland Bank of Savings, Oakland, Calif. 


Department gradually to meet the growth of your business. The 
assembly is uniform. A handsome adjunct to any bank interior. 


Twentieth Century Safety Deposit Box Units 
conserve space. There is no waste. Every cubic inch is utilized 
so that you can get the greatest revenue out of your Safety 
Deposit Box Department. These Units also offer various sized 
boxes. Whether you need small boxes or large ones, CARY 
Units will supply your needs. 


Uniform Strength Throughout 


has been the watchword of the CARY Safe Company for nearly 
half a century. That high standard is maintained in these 20th 
Century Safety Deposit Box Units. 


Send for our folder “‘20th Century Safety Deposit Box Units.’’ You'll 
find it instructive. 


CARY SAFE COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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through a careful analysis of one small firm’s ac- 
counts at a cost of $150, the Industrial Department 
was able to save for the concern double the cost in 
rebates on account of bills which had been paid twice. 

Finally, the Industrial Department might well be 
called a clearing house for ideas on business efficiency 
and factory management, for that is what it will even- 
tually become. Its files will collect an increasingly 
valuable supply of the ideas and experience, sugges- 
tions and practical methods, which will have the ad- 
vantage of passing the test of actualuse. It will be, in 
short, alaboratory for management, where new ideas will 
be tested, and old ones tried out in new situations. 


What About Banking as a Career? 


(Continued from page 7) 
thing is the present tendency toward creating new 
titlessuchas department manager and division manager. 

“At the same time more responsibility is being 
reposed in men without official rank. Others than 
officers are being authorized to ‘sign’ and to enter 
somewhat into the councils. 
advertising, new business and service departments, 
the banks are taking on more of the appearance 
of business organizations.’ 

There is one other criticism that I should mention, 
and that is that there seems to be far too much 
politics in banking. — | lunch frequently with a number 
of bank men and to hear their line of talk you would 





With the advent of 
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Clearing House 


think they and everyone connected with their insti- 
tutions were holding down political jobs. Where you 
have politics you have favoritism, and you see merit 
and true worth discounted. This is particularly true, 
of course, in the large banks, where sometimes it 
seems that every big officer has his “favorite sons.’ 

There is nothing that will lower morale and kill 
spirit quicker than this. There can be no incentive 
to good work when things other than performance 
and ability get first consideration. 

Of course you'll find a certain amount of politics 
in many other concerns, but from my observations 
banking has more than its share. 

Already things are happening in the banking world 
that will go far toward restoring the old regard for 
bank work, and for banking as a career. 

But from the foregoing it would seem that the return 
of this feeling could be facilitated by: 

More careful selection. 

A real system of training. 

The selection of more officers from the ranks. 

Giving clerks more responsibility. 

Doing something to bridge the gap between clerk 
and officer. 

More democratic methods. 

A less autocratic attitude. 

Less politics. 

Placing promotions on an absolute basis of merit 
and performance. 





how he— 


1—Built a ‘““CENTRAL FILE.” 


3—Increased Deposits 33 %. 
4—‘*Toned Up”’ 


Prize Contests. 


TRADE MARK 


Banker Grimm’s Own Story 
‘‘How We Increased Deposits 33%, with our Addressograph”’ 


HIS personal account by Mr. Grimm tells 


2—Made unprofitable checking accounts Pay. 


his bank’s employes through 


MAILED TO BANKERS ON REQUEST 
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BY H.B.GRIMM =~ 


Director Dep: New Busi 
St. Joseph Valley Bank 
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ervice-In 1877-An Idea 


ORTY-THREE years ago—in 1877—there 

were no Burroughs Adding Machines. There 
was only an ideal—an intense desire in the heart of 
a young New York State bank clerk to eliminate 
drudgery from figure work—to render service to 
banks and bank workers. 


An Idea and an Ideal 


William Seward Burroughs was employed, in 1877, 
in the Cayuga County National Bank, Auburn, New 
York. He felt there must be some way to make a 
machine that would add figures—the task that kept 
him bent over a high-top desk from morning till 
night and sent him home at night, tired in body and 
spirit. He conceived the idea of the Adding 
Machine. His idea almost instantly became an ideal 
with him—to lighten the burdens of men in positions 
similar to his own. 


Thus, the Burroughs Adding Machine was not the 


ees 
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creation of an inventor's fancy, but the answer to an 
actual need which existed in a real bank—a need 
which the Burroughs Adding Machine Company has 
served faithfully through its years of development. 


The Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine of today, 
which speeds up bank work to an extent undreamed 
of in 1877, saves fortunes every year for bankers, and 
eliminates hard work and inevitable human errors is 
the outgrowth of that idea-ideal of William Seward 
Burroughs, the bank clerk. The first Burroughs 
Machines did nothing but add. Then in 1912, the 
bookkeeping machine, which adds and subtracts, was 
brought out. 


The Idea Becomes a Fact 


It is a pleasant chapter in the history of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine that the bank where 
William Seward Burroughs had his great idea was 
one of the first to make use of the modern adding- 
subtracting type of Burroughs Machine. 

Service—an ideal in 1877—has developed through 
43 years into Service—a fact in 1920. 

The Cayuga County National Bank is enjoying 
the benefits that have come with the development of 
thatideal. Thousands of other banks are enjoying the 
same service and satisfaction from one of thethree types 
of Burroughs Machines—adding, bookkeeping and 
calculating—that have grown from the original idea. 








the use of mechanical posting. 


Accuracy is Absolute 


Two girls, working with Burroughs Bookkeep- 
ing Machines, are doing almost twice the work 
The 

bank has 2,000 accounts and statements. 
Burroughs methods have made their biggest appeal 
in the matter of accuracy for, under the old 
hand-posting way, errors were frequent and 


formerly done by two pen-and-ink clerks. 


clerks had to work overtime checking back to 
find mistakes. Absolute accuracy is now the 
rule, and overtime and rechecking have virtually 
been eliminated. 

**We really don t know what we would do 
without our Burroughs Machines,’’ says G. E. 


Snyder, cashier. 

Ask the Burroughs man who visits you to 
tell you about Burroughs Machines especially 
adapted for bank work. You may find un- 
expected opportunities to assure accuracy, 
save time and money, and improve service. 


Adding ~Bookkeeping— Calculating ¢& 
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Clearing House 


Service-In 1920 Burroughs 


OUNDED in 1833, the Cayuga County National 
Bank, of Auburn, New York, has ever been a 
forward-looking institution, a striking example of its 
progress being found in the fact that it was a pioneer in 
Only recently it has 
installed a Burroughs Figuring Machine in the lobby 
for the use of customers—another forward step. 


CAY' 
UGA COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 


AUBURN. NEW York 
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Avoid Mistakes in 
Computing Interest 


A tired clerk may err either against your institution or against your 
customer when calculating interest mentally. Long hours and hot 
days are no aid to accuracy. Insure absolute accuracy of interest 
computation—protect your customer and yourself with the 


Meilicke. 


Time and Interest Calculator 
This accurate, simple machine shows at a single glance— 
Number of days note has run— 


Amount of interest due— 
Correct maturity date— 


It saves the busy clerk’s time, the customer’s time and assures you the increased 
confidence and good-will of both clerk and customer. 


Time saving in the routine of your bank is important. _ It is but one of thethirty-two rea- 
sons why you should have a Meilicke. Write for the complete thirty-two reasons—today. 


The Meilicke 


Time and Interest Calculator Company 
I. 352 NORTH CLARK STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The speed-way of filing — 


Perhaps you remember that world-famous description of a well- 
known motor car: ‘‘It gets you there and it brings you back.”’ 


Let us appropriate it for a moment and see how it applies to filing: 


It is true that anyone can file letters. But it takes a mighty good 
filing system to un-file them. The return trip is important. 


The test of any filing system is its ability to produce right now, this 
minute, the letters that were put away yesterday—or six months ago. 


The L. B. Automatic index is that kind of a system. It not only 
speeds your letters into the file, but it speeds them out again on 
request. ‘‘It gets them there and it brings them back!’’ 


How? By a system that is simplicity itself—a Twentieth Century 
filing system that really checks itself against errors. 


Write for descriptive literature 


Libr reau 


Card and filing Filing cabinets 
systems Founded 1876 wood and steel 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
43 Federal street 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut street 6 N. Michigan ave. 


Albany, 51 State street Detroit, 68 Washington blvd 
Atlanta, 102 N. Pryor street Fall River, 29 Bediord street df € : 
Baltimore, 14 Light street Hartford, 78 Pearl street Richmond, 1223-24 Mutual bidg San Francisco, 539 Market street 
Birmingham, Vault Floor, Jefferson Houston, 708 Main street St. Louis, 805-815 Arcade bldg. Seattle, 108 Cherry street 

County Bank blag Indianapolis, 212 Merchants Bank bldg. St. Paul, 131 Endicott arcad: Oakland, 1444 San Pablo avenue 
Bridgeport, 989 Main street Kansas City, 215 Ozark bidg Scranton, 408 Connell bidg. McKee & Wentworth, . 
Buffaio, 120-122 Pearl street Milwaukee, 620 Casweil block Springfield, Mass., Whitney bldg Los Angeles, 440 Pacific Electric 
Cleveland, 243 Superior arcade Minneapolis, 428 Second avenue, South Syracuse, 401-407 Gurney bldg > bldg. 
Columbus, 20 South Third street New Orleans, 512 Camp street Toledo, 620 Spitzer bidg. Parker Bros., 
Denver, 450-456 Gas and Electric bldg. Newark, N. J., 31 Clinton street Washington, 743 15th street, N. W Dallas, 109 Field street 
Des Moines, 202 Hubbell bidg Pittsburgn. 637-639 Oliver bldg. Worcester, 527 State Mutuai bidg. C. G. Adams 


Salt Lake City, 100 Atlas bidg. 
FOREIGN OFFICES London Manchester Birmingham Cardiff Glasgow Paris 


Portland, Me., 665 Masonic bldg. eens Distributors 
Providence, 79 Westminster street F. W. Wentworth, 




















Don’t Waste Space 


Your Office can operate with 25% less space for files 


HE usual vertical letter file contains but 4 drawers. 
Baker-Vawter makes the only 5-drawer steel correspond- 
ence cabinet. It gives 25% more filing space. 





Four Baker-Vawter cabinets do the work of five ordinary 
files—you save the floor area of one cabinet in every four files. 


These five drawer cabinets are an economy in any office. 
The drawers move easily; your file clerk doesn’t have to 
use muscle to get at the correspondence you ask for. The 
whole job is perfectly made—the best craftsmanship through- 
out—beautifully finished. 


There is a Baker-Vawter filing cabinet to meet every kind 
of requirement. 


Baker-VawTer COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers of Loose Leaf and Steel Filing Equipment 





To facilitate deliveries we 
maintain produc tion at these 
potnts: 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Canadian Distributors: 
Copeland-Chatterson, Ltd., 
Brampton, Ontaric 
































